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FrAnkLIN E. Hoskins, D, D., of Beiry 


ROCK CITY OF 


PE ITRA* 


r, SYREA 


Ihe frst of a series of several articles describing rockshesca edifiees of aifiuity 


HE highlands east of the Jordan 
River are strewn with ruins 
marking the nse and fall of 

cessive crvilizatians—Semitic, Greek, 

Romani, Christian, Mohammedan, ani 

Crusader. These ruins have been pre- 

served for the modern explorer by the 

tides of nomadic life, which have swept 
up from the Arabian desert: but at the 
southerm end of this no-man's lanl, deco 
in the mountains af Falom, lies one of 
the strangest, most beautttul, and most 
etichanting spot< upen this carth—the 

Rock City of Petra. Its story carries us 

back ta the dawa of tuunan thistery. 

When Esau parted in anger from Jacob 

he went inte Edom, then called Mount 

Serr, dnd after dispossessing the Horites 

became the progenitor of the Exlornites, 

whe remamed the enemmes of the children 
of lerael for a thousand years, These 

E.domites had princes, or kings, ruling 

in the Rock City while the children of 

larael were still in Egyptian bondage. 

Sate of the darkest maledictions of the 

Old Testament prophets.are thase aimed 

at Ldort, 





sites 


A GHRAT “SATE DEPOSIT 
In the days of the Nabatheans, Metra 
became the central point to avhich the 


carivitis from the interior of Arabia, 
Persia, and Indian cane laden with all 
the precious commodities of the East, and 
irom which these commeaortities were dis- 
tribiite! through Egypt, Palestine, Seria, 
aul all the countries ordering on the 
Mechterranean, for even Twre and Sidon 
derived Vane’ aid ther Precis Wores 
and (byes from Petra. It was at that time 
the Suce of thic part of the worid, the 
Wace where the Eas itl the West met 
to trade and harter, It was also in tact 
i opreat “safe deposit” into which the 
great caravans poured after the viciss- 
tides: atd dangers of the aleeert. Its 
wealth: became fabulous, and it i nat 
Without some Poor reason that the first 
rock strncture tre secs in Petra, guard: 
ine the tnivsteriois entraice, i ‘still 
called “Mharach’s: Treasury.” Lt ist 
have beta the Nabatheans who developed 
the natural beauties of the situation and 
ticreased the rock-cut dw ellings and tert- 
fies aml tombs to the ainiest mtermmable 
extent in which they are. found today, 

The palmy period of the Nabatheans 
extended irom r5o B.C. to dob A; DB. 
whet the Romans compiered the cutintey 
anid city, extended two Roman roads into 
it, and established the prowincte of Arabia 
Petra: The Rock City was always to 


* An address wr the Natiemal Geographic Society, December 21, 1goii. 
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these regicne and peoples what Rome 
was 10 the Romans and Jerasalen po the 
Jews: Horites, Edomites, Nabatheans, 
and Romans have all rejoiced and 


boasted] in the possession of this umique 
stronghold, asd most remarkable city of 


antiqarity. 
When Rome's power waned and the 


fortified camps on the edge of the desert 


were abandened, no doubt the soldiers 
wert withdrawn from such cities as 
Petra. Then the Romanized Nahatheans 


or Nabatheanized Romans held their 


own aainst the desert hordes as long 
as they could, and went down probably 
abent the same time as the Greek cities 
of the Decapotts (635 A.T.). From the 
time onward Petra'’s history becomes 
more and more obscure, and for more 
than a thousand wears Edoni's ancient 
capital was completely lost to the eivi- 
Heed. world. Until its discovery by 
Burckhardt, in f802; its site seems -to 
have been unknown except to the wan- 
dering Bedouin. 


THE 51K Of ENTHANCE DEFILE 


The entrance to the Rock City is the 
most striking gateway to any city on 
eur planet. itis a narrow titt or defile, 


iusecting a mountain of many-hued sand- 


stone, wining through the rock as 
though it was the most plastic of clay. 
This sik, or defile, is nearly two miles 
long. Its general contour is a wie. semi- 
circular swing fren the right to the left, 
with innumerable short bends; having 
sharp curves and corners im its general 
course. 

The width of the Sik varies from 
twelve feet at its narrowest point to 35 
or 40 feet at other places. Where the 
gloomy walls actially overhang the road- 
way and almost shut ont the blie ribbed 
of sky, it seems narrower, and perhaps at 
many points above the stream the walls 
do come closer than a2 feet. Photo- 
graphs of these sarrower and darker 
portions of the defile are impossible. 
Only where the walls recede and one 
side catches the sunlight (see photo, 
p. 285) was it possible to secure any views 
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that. would reveal the actual beauties 
of the place: Then no camera could be 
arrange: to tuke it the whole height 
of the canyon. The height of the per- 
penilicular side cliffs have been estimated 
at from 200 to 1,000 feet. Heights, like 
distances, in this clear desert air are 
deceptive, but after many tests and ob- 
seTvations we are preparer! to say that 
at places they are almost sheer for joo 
to yoo feet 

Seen at morning, at midday, or at mid- 
tight, the Sik, this matchless entrance to 
a hidden city, is unquestionably one of 
the great glories of ancient Petra, Along 
its cool, ploctny gorge file the caravans 
of antquite—trom a aiaertis and the 
East, trom the desert, from Egypt anil 
the heart of Africa, Kings, queens, anid 
conquerors lave all marveled at its 
beauties anid its strangeticss. Wealth un- 
told swent in and cert of it for centuries, 
and now for over thirteen hundred vears 
it has been silent anil deserted. 


MTARADH 5 TREASURY 


The first time we picked our way into 
this matchless. dehle we wandered on 
amazed, enchanted, anil delighted, tot 
wishing fer, not expecting, that anything 
could be finer than this, when a lok 
ahead wartied we that we were approach- 
ing some moment worth attention, 
and suddenly we stepper! out of the nar- 
row gotge into the sinlight again. 
There in front of us, carved in tho face 
of the cliff, holf revealed, half concealed 
it the growing: shadows, was one of the 
largesl, most perfect, ind most beauti- 
ful menuments of antiquity—Pharach’s 
Treasury (see photo, p. 286). Almimst 
as perfect os the day it care from be- 
neath the seulptor’s. chisel, fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand vears ago; colored 
with the natural hies of the brilliant 
sandstone, which added an indescrib- 
able clament to the architectural beauty; 
flanked and surmounted by the cliffs, 
which had been carved and tinted in 
turn by the powers of nature; ap- 
proached by the mysterious defile—it is 
nimcst overpowerme im its effect. 





Bhoete: Gy Laliihoy aoc lloskina 


Coree of the Sik or Entrance to Petra 


Where the rift widens ont and makes asharp bend tothe lef, Every person and tvery- 
thing entering the citvw—which numbered several hundred thousand iniabritants: was obliged 
io pees through this defile, whichis nearly 2 miles Jong. Afterward, when the Rona carte, 


they built oro military roads over the mountiine down te ie city 
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Pharaoh's: Treasury, Petra e bets by Libbey and Hosicine 


The finest picture ever taken of this matchless moment of antiquity 





THe Rock City of Petra 


Deseripiticins of the width and height 
and the detatis of this monument ot aathy- 
nity may enable many ta Teproiliace 
for themselves sate of its striking Teat- 
ures; but neither language, measure- 
ments, ner pnetures can give faure than 
a bald idea of the temple ane its charm- 
im surromiilines. The secret of its magic 
scome tO be the enlmination of man’s 
best effiiri= with the powers ane Weauties 
of mitiure, 

Locited at the end of a long anil diffi. 
cult journes, whether one comes from 
the valley of the Euphrates, from Sina, 
from Egypt, or from any point of Syrn 
east or west of the Jordan; set om the 
riomntiins of mystery, al the gateway 
af the midst original form of etttrance 
to any city on our planet; carved with 
tnatehless. skill, after the conception of 
some master mint: gatherme the 
beauties of the stream, the peerless: hues 
af the saulstane, the towering clits, the 
iipassatle ravine, the laine ates 
phere, andl the fragment of bine sky 
aliwe—it mist have been endnring ti 
its effect wpe the furan mind We saw 
it in ws deselation, a thowannd tears 
niter ts cwners had Med—terpest. 
flood, and canhqnake having done thetr 
worst, aided by the puny hand of the 
wandering Arab, ti mar anil iisigire 
it—aml We confess that its inpressien 
upon ott hearts and omenory ts death- 
heen, 

To portray the marvelous colorpag ot 
thee masses of sunistone aml to give 
anvthing like A. correct view of thts 
nmiqine featnre of Petrieis something we 
atin, with omitgiviies From the 
moment we sighted the ¢reat castellated 
mass in which the city Ties ticllen vital 
we todk aur tet elinpee from the high- 
lands ubove, we never ceased to wonder 
at the todescribable beavties of the pror- 
nies, the vellhows, the crnmsons, anil the 
Hany hoed cumihinations Whether seen 
in the gloomoof the Stk, or the bnlinint 
aunshitic, that deemed to kindle the 
cages. liristling: pinnacles tote qolored 
flames, they oontinined to inspire er sur- 
jrrise, 
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‘Travelers have vied with cach other 
i their attempts to cdeserthe these 
beauties. After the solid colors of reid, 
purple, blue, black; white, and vellow, 
the never-ending. combinations are fest 
Compons) with watered sik or the plurn- 

at certain biridls. 

We shall be listened to if we sav with 
All siberuess that “the halt was never 
toll” of the effect of this many-huerl 
lariikcape: for as We saw it glistenirie 
with the rain drops after the showers, we 
saw vt before the stimmse, we saw it 
omder thie tociday sun, and we naoticer, 
as perhaps no une lm done before rs, 
the way in which these ancient seulp- 
ters fines the levels of their tombs onl 
temples and dwellings so a to make 
Wiest artistic use of the more beatiful 
strata in the mountain walls, and we 
inarreled again and again, in the pever- 
ending mivines,, bow these ancicit dwell- 
ere consciously practiced a kind of land- 
scat gardening, where, instead of heau- 
tifnl effects produced by hunks of fading 
flowers, all wus carved from the nan 
lnc om) eashy wronght sold stone, 
which took on new beauties as it 
crumbled awav, 


TEE GREAT THEATICA 

Net far front Pharach’s Treasury is 
a great theater (see page 288) cut in 
what may be called the Appian Way of 
the itv. Tt stands among some. of the 
finest tombs-—a theater in the midst: of 
setiilchers. The floor of the stage is 120 
feet i diameter. Filly 5,000 spectanors 
comhl have found comfort in the thirty- 
three rows of seats. Here atso the color 
tro Gif the samistone ts beriitant, and at 
certain plices in the excavation the ters 
ef cents are bterally tel od purple alter- 
mitely in the mative cock. Shut in an 
nearly every side, these many-colored 
seis fille! with throngs of brilliantly 
dressed revelers, the rocks arguned and 
dive crowded] with the less fortunate 
leniens of the revion, what a spechicle 
in thes vallew it must have bees! — What 
ay effect itumust have produced npr 
the wear traveler toiling in from the 
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Tue Rocx Crry or Perera 


Liaririg anileok the desert, culierige tie 
siudows of the marvelous Sik, past the 
viii oat the Treasury, aml ‘into the 
willening gorge that resatnded wath the 
shouts of the revelers, in the days of ite 
rec he tt ular. 

The eastern wall of the valley, near 
the entrance, rises to a height of mare 
than five bandred feet. Fur -a length 
of a tharmsand feet the face of the cliff 
is carved and honevcombeld with exc- 
vations ta a height of three hundred 
feot aleve the floor of the valley. 

Here are found stine of the most im- 
aressive ruins inthe etw. The Urn tomb 
tn the center has inthe rock behind it a 
TRO) ve4r iw leet sijuare, i hae beavwti- 
fully colored ceiling can be compared to 
a preat storm inthe heavens: ‘The Corm 
thian tomb andl temple (see po 280) are 
anime the kervest nel inst benutitulls 
colored jmommrents in any of the walls. 

The Deir is reached ly one of the 
real tavines up which wintks a pith sal 
stairway anti] an elevation of foo. feet 
is attaimel A srall (Hates openime 
toward the sonth gives an extended view 
af Meunt Her and-all the southern etil 
at the Dead Sea cavity. The spat is 
Whilly inaccessible exept by the one 
rocky stairway and winding path, 

The Deir is carved from the ade of 
dh ominitintain top, but ned protected hy ans 
overhanging mass. [tis larger than the 
Treasiry, bit ped aearly oo fine in color: 
iy or design, Tt is timpressive in ats 
axe and its surrennlings, lot canneat 
le callerl beatified, 

Finally. if von will remember that 
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congimaily the whole valley, trom its be- 
ginning at the door of the Sik until its 


‘exit ani the fissures at the southern 


end of the Dead Sen, 1 ote huge Rt 
vation made be the powers of nature, the 
torrent ard the earthquake: and that the 
ham of time, the frost, the heat, art the 
tempest have heen busy through the ages 
cracking, sumthing, chisehing rare Tae 
iop, deep mavine, ocl towering clit trite 
x ris rial of fantastic fortis, caw tl tcat 
the subtler, silent agencies of Nature + 
wehemy have heen added the most hril- 
fant hice te celdering <indstane strata, 
vou camiot hot be charmed anil amazed 
at the result of her handiwork. 

Then when vou enter the city by the 
winding vallew of the Sik, gare at the 
etripeti litte walls af rock which close 
tlie valley aml encircle this anctent hal 
nition, amt mack how man himself, tnt 
an imiiater of Nature, las aderned the 
wituling bases of these encircling walls 
with all the beauty of architecture anil 
att—with temple. tomb ail palace, cri|- 
ui, partic and pediment—while the 
HUNAN suts present Nature in lair 
willest aml mest savage fans, the etre 
Chantriiett will le corphete, amd amet 
the ineffaceable impressions of sour snl 
will be the menorles of this: silent, bean 
tin! “resered city half as cid as time.” 

© Fer further information on thts pemuathiilile 
ofy the readet i cederced to The Jordan Malic: 
aud Fete, Evo William Lithey, Se 2. and 
Franklin FO Hieekies, 000, Two volunves. 
Vel Tr SV andl 354 po. aml fa (istrations. 
Vor G1), VEL andl 480 pp amd Bs lostrations; 
> apecitilies. trilex, and trap, (PL Pitemn's 
Sons ew Vork. Q0%, 
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RECLAIMING THE SWAMP LANDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES" 


By Herserr M. Witsox, U.S. Grorocican Survey 


“BOVAE available agricultural fands 
of the United States have 


neariy all pussed into private 
ownership, anil the darter portion. js 
under cultivation. With rapidly growity 
population anil greater demand for agri- 
culttiral products, the need of adstitional 
farm land grows apace. Similar intlu- 
ences resulted a few vears agro im the-cre- 
ation of the Reclamation Service for 
developing the water supply available for 
irrigating the arid lands. Je is believed 
that the maximum area which has been 
brought under cultivation by irrigation 
approximates Rjooojao0 acres, and it is 
estiinated that there has been brought 
into agricultural use by drainage areas 
eqital te if. not in excess of those <o de- 
veloped by irrigation. Further, while the 
aren estimated ly the Reclamation Serv- 
tee as possible of reclamation by irriga- 
Hon within the next quarter century may 
mot exceed 12,000,000 acres, it appeurs 
equally probable that the areas of existing 
sWanip lends tf the Lnited States: which 
may Be made available for agricultural 
uses hv drainage exceed those which may 
be reclaimed hy trrigation, prewiding the 
rainage works were undertaken by the 
Federal Government with vigor equal to 
that devoted to irrigation reclamation, 
As agricultural lands are becoming 
more scarce atl the people of the country 
have seen what the government can do in 
bringing water ‘to the barren deserts of 
the West, they realize that the same poy- 
ernment might be equally successful in 
removing a siperalundance of water, 
They are beginning to appreciate 9€ never 
before the patent fact that waste swamp 
lands may be rendered not only habitable, 
but mere productive than less fertile 
neighboring lands naturally drained. 
Now that the federal government is ex- 


pending nullions of dollars annually for 
the reclamation of the desert lands of the 
arid West through the ageney of irriga- 
tion, those of 13 whe live in more humid 
regions are beginning to regard the vast 
swamps of the Missouri and Mississippi 
vallews and their trittutaries, and those of 
Flirida and the Atlantic coast, ard of the 
Sacramento Valley of California as the 
only. large areas of possilile agricultural 
lands renmining undeveloped, 
MANY SWAMPS IN THE UNITED STATES 
CAS HE RECLAISOED 
In the United States are over Go,o00,- 
000 acres of swamp or overflowed lanes. 
Let us speculate on what drainage of one 


half of this my mean. If it were possi- 


ble to reclaim by drainage 25,000,000 
acres Ot these swamps: the land values of 
the ceomntry would be increased by more 
than 32,500,000,000 and the crop values 
of these sections by more than $750,000,- 
ooo. Tf it is possible to subdivide this 


enormous area into forty-acre farms, it 


will supply 1,250,000 families with "umes: 
and it wold put 6,000,000 people wpon 
lands that are mow practically worth- 
less. It is safe to say that cach of these 
families will spend $2,000 in houses and 
We equipments for their farms. This will 
cause the expenditure on the waste land 
af today of nore than $2,500,000,000, 
An average family of five will spend Soo 
per year. This will mean to the business 
interests of the United) States an in- 
creased] trade of 3750,000)000° 

The Senate Committee on Public 
Lands of the soth Congress reported 
favorably a federal drainage bill which, 
if enacted into law, will eventually pro- 
duce results not differing far from the 
above, which now appear but an enthu- 
‘iast's clrec, 


"An adiiress to the National Geographic Society, February 22, jquy 


RecLalIMING THE Swamp Lanps 


When the Reclamation Service came 
into existence, in 1902, it found ready- 
made a vast amount of essential prelim- 
mary infomation in the topographic 
mapa of the United States Geological 
Survey, A study of these maps showed 
at once possible opportunities for creatian 
of reservoirs for water storage and. the 


relation of these and of perennial water. 


supplies to irrigate lands. ‘The engineers 
were thes enabled within a few month: 
to segregate a number of important 
projects and put inte the held large forces 


upon the preparation of the detailed plans 


for construction. To the existence of 
these topographic maps is to be credited 
much of the glory af the prompt achieve- 
nient of the Reclamation Service, Now, 
five years later, there is available an 
even larger amctint of the topographic 
nipping So essential as preliminary in- 
formation to the detailed study of draim- 
age projects. Upon the existence of this 
data and its intelligent use will depend 
mich of the success of such-swamp recli- 
mation ac may be undertaken for the 
whole country on broad and ‘economic 
lines: 


ONE-THIRD OF THE UNITED. STATES AS 
HEEN MATVED IN GREAT DETAIL 


Topovraphic mapping has been com- 
pleted in either prelimmary or hnal 
for for nearty one million square miles, 
or almest. one-third of the atea of the 
United States, AN of the mapping: of 
tecent veare has been executed in great 
detail, in the course of which many thot- 
sands of-miles of spirit levels have been 
tin, from which permanent marks have 
been left, and the resulting data furnishes 
a Vast amount of important engineering 
information cancerniy the slopes and the 
dratiwge of the surface of the land. 
These maps show where the swamps 
eocur aml their relation, bath in distance 
and postion, to muttiral drainage chann- 
nels. Far more important than this, 
however, their inspection shows, on close 
scrutiny all the facts of portance rela- 
tive to the altitude of the swamps as te- 
ferred to the surrounding hille and the 
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ilrainage channels, [tis evident, there- 
fore, that a study of these maps shows 
where the swamps of the country lie, 
their extent, and furnishes in a prelim: 
inary way essential information as to the 
possibility of draiming them, These 
maps do not furnish the engineering cata 


needed in the Ivcation of an artificial 


drainage system nor in the makmg af 
estimates for constriction, but they leave 


to the enpumer only the tecessary fell 
inspection and more detailed location anc 
constriction surveys essential hefore det- 
nite plans and estimates can be prepared. 
Had such maps been in existence in the 
earlier dave of diseussion of such drain- 
age projects as the Kankakee marshes ct 
northern Indiana and of the tule laniis 


cof the Sacramento Valley, many humn- 


dreds of thousands of dollars wastetully 
expended in il-digested drainage schemes 
nicht have been saved and useful works 
constructed where nothing has yet been 
accomplished. 

The most important feature of any 
great engineering study covering @ 
widely extended territory, is the prelim: 
inate examination which furtishes all the 
data essential toca complete understaticl- 


ing of every possible means of acca: 
plighing the end sought. Elundreds of 


Hhatiaands of dollars hove been #juan- 
dered in railway locations beeause the en- 


ginvers, working in unknown territory. 
have adepted the frst feasible riute, 
wherens, had they possessed detailed 
maps of the entire (erritary, better align- 
ment and better grades might frequents 
have been secured, So itis with ary 
large drainage project, and years may be 
spent in developing difficult projects ‘for 
drainage through toutes which appear 
the only prmeticable ones available, 
whereas a complete knowledge presented 
in birl's-eve view, as on a topopraphic 
hap shawing the relations of the swamp 
lands to all of the surtounding dramage 
channels, may frequently develop oppor- 
tunities previously tmenspected, 

A few vears ago it was the fashion for 
onitors expending upon the advantages 
of imigation to point te its great antiq- 
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witv, aml to show how even in biblical 
times the vallevs of the Euphrates and of 
the Nile and the Jordan were watered 
artificially, even before the Hindoos andl 
Mexicans developed their irrigation. svs- 
tems; but we may point to aimost equal 
anticity for drainage, Wiblical refer- 
ences to this may be lacking only because: 
the people of hiblival times lived in arid 
regnons, bitin Greeee, at an early period, 
recor) is left of the reclamation of 
swamp lands by drainage. The earliest 
drainage prajéct of anv maenitude is 
that tor the reciamation of Lake Copias, 
a great marshy tract in the neijehbor- 
hood of Thebes, Greece, 00,000 acres 
in extent. In modern times this prop 
ect has been elahorated, aol twenty 
miles of main canal, a wide dike, anil 
2000 feet of tunnel have been con: 
strimted, This work is of special inter- 
est to us because at the cutfall of the 
drainage channel is a drop of 170 feet 
which will viel about 1,000 horse-power, 
ani, still more mterestng, this water will 
then be available for inipation of the art 
land! near the citv.of Anthedon. 


THE DRAINAGE OF THE VALLEY OF MERIC 


On oar own continent the project for 
the drainage of the valley of Mexico 
(lates back to the fourteenth century, 
when the Aztec kings built their city on 
an island among the lakes and protected 
it by dikes of erent magnitude. They 
divided the area which they dined inte 
five districts, tn such manner that the 
swaps have been segreeaterd about five 
lakes, Tt was they who started the vele- 
hrated Nochistongo cut for the discharge 
of the river Catutliton, In the <even- 
reenth century this project was meplacee! 
hy one for tunneling, when a force of 
13,0000) [roclicerns complete!) 7 time) ter 
miles im length in the alist incredible 
hme of eleven minnths. Owing to faulty 
comstroction, this tunnel caved, and it was 
over one hundred vears afterward before 
the present drainage projects, which im- 
clude the whole valley of Mexico, were 
undertaken, These drainage works Isadd 
enst the Mexican treasury $3,000,000 hy 
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the middle of the seventeenth century; 
iver 38&o000e bv 183d: and now, as 
they are nearly completed, a total of 
$20,000,000 has been expended on them, 
The *esults have, however, been fully 
commensurate to the outlay, A vastarea: 
has been drained, freed from mularial 
diseases, and male not cnlv habitable, but 
productive in the highest degree. The 
Hiatt) canal controls the entire drainage 
svetem of the valley; is thirty miles in 
length, with an extreme depth of fo feet 
and a bottem width of 17 feet. Theee 
works, which ancladé a great tunnel 12 
feet in diameter, rank with the greatest 
achteverments of meter times 


IN HS. OOD NTR, 


In our «wn. country many. drainage 
works of minor iiniportance have been 
tindertalen by mdividials, corporations, 
iystricts and states. [rn Leansiana much 
impart work has teen done in the 
neighlarhoad of New Chleags; in Plor- 
la near the Everglades; in Afinnesuta 
and Nerth Daketa on the upper Ked 
Kaver willey citt hirliina, in the bauiiaieer 
marshes, aml in California im the lower 
Sacraments Valley, The existing works 
m our dwn comrtry, hewwever, bear about 
the same relation te those still untouched 
as did the earlier irrigation works of the 
Wet to the vast andertakings now ander 
constriction by the Reclunation Service, 
\ll projects which were most evident and 
which on examination presented the best 
prospects Of financial success have been 
constructed, The people of UWinnis, of 
lower Minnesuta and other portions af 
this vast country have built ditches and 
drained the lands in which they now live. 
hut the nuire extensive and more expen: 
sive (imine projects await that touch bf 
the wirand’s. wand which, held by the 
federal goverment, alone may derive 
salient benefit in the creation of new 
homes and new productive areas to war- 
rant the vast expenditure and the tardy 
return whieh their reclamation promises. 
_ chs with irrigation, this problem was 
trst turned over for solution to thie states. 
to which the government patented ‘over 
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63,000,000 acres: reported by the General 
Land Office as swarnp lands. In so doing 
the original legislation contemplated the 
early reclaiming of these lands by the 
constriction of ditches or levees, | 
states have parted with much of these 
swamp lands in grants to railroads, to 
corporations, and to individuals in the ex- 
pectation that they would drain them. 
‘he complications, however, resulting 
from any attempt on the part of private 
institutions, or of counties or states, aris- 
ing from conflicting property rights and 
conflicting benehts, have proven such that 
many of the most important projects re- 
main yet unstudied. Tf an individual 
build the warks; how will he be recom- 
pensed for benefits to adjotming works of 
his neighborhood? Li the state build the 


works, how will it be recompensed for 
benefits to government lands? If the 
federal government build the works, it 
alone may successfully secure the co- 
operation of individual landholders and 
of states, and asses betiefits propertion- 
ately among all. The way has been 
blazed for us by the Reclamation Act. 
The procedure in organization of the 
landholders into associations has been so 
successfully worked out that the govern- 
ment is actually constricting great irriga- 
tion projects at vast expenditure of fed- 
eral funds when the immiediate benctit 
will acerie almost wholly to private land- 
owners, who shall recompense the -gov- 
‘érmment for the outlay. 

For a number of years several of the 
states have been actively engaged in ef- 
forts to aid their people in the drainage 
of their swatmps: Foremost among these 
in results accomplished are the states 
of Minnesota, California, and Florida. In 
the former is a state draimage commission 
provided with gencrous annual appro- 
pristions, which are expended throug 
the medium of a drminage engineer in 
actual construction of ditches, aA recon- 
miissance survey for the study of drain- 
ace praserts has been mace for nearly the 
whole npper portion of Minnesota, and 
many miles of more detailed surveys have 
been made throughout the length of the 
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Red River valley in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, covering projects for con- 
struction of many drainage ditches. 
Finally,-a number of these ditches, some 
of considerable capacity, have been built 
and are reclaiming lands through which 
the farmers have constructed their sepa- 
rate farm drains. 


RECLAIMING THE SWAMPS IN. SACRA- 
MENTO AND. SAN JOAQUIN VALLEYS, 
CALIFORNIA 


Pediat noah hatte cea arg 
gaged for many years in ying 
projects for and aiding in the reclamation 
of overflowed and swamp land in the 
lower Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
levs. Those lands are-so low lying that 
gravity drainage hy ditches has been 
found impracticable and reclamation is 
by the construction of levees and the 
pumping of the enclosed area. Some of 
the protective works in that state are of 
great extent, covering from seventeen to 
sixty thousand acres each and involving 
expenditures ranging from $150,000 to 
$1,250,009 in various districts. At pres- 
ent there is under consideration a system- 


‘atic scheme for leveeing, drainage, and 


pumping, the construction of which, will 
cost many millidns of dollars. Individual, 
county, district, and other independent ef- 
forts have resulted in the expenditure of 
ever seventeen tillion dollars for cor- 
struction purposes in this area which have 
been actually wasted, as the wark of re- 
claiming will have to be done over on 


broader and more comprehensive lines, 


eo that the dramage for these vast areas 
ef submerged land may ultimately mvolve 
expenditures exceeding twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, 


THE CONDITIONS IN FLORIDA 


In Micrida the drainage problem has 
been an acute one for several years past. 
Realizing how apeney Florida was set- 
tied and how difficult it would be to in- 
duce railroads to build through its wilder- 
nesses, the United States government in 
1856 pranted to the state every alternate 
section in a-strip 12 miles wide as an in- 
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Outline Map showing Swamp Areas in United States 


The black indicates awamp areas} ruled portion indicates areas mterspersed with swamps 


ducement to railroad building. This and 
an earlier grant of 500,000 acres in 1841 
art in no wise connected with the Swamp 
and Overflow Act of 1850. ‘This Iatter 
act, with succeeding acts of like kind, 
eeded to the state of Florida and to-other 
states the bulk of the swamp lands with a 
view to the states constructing the neces- 
sary Jevees and drains to reclaim the 
swamp and overflowed lands within their 
borders. Among other things, the act 
provided that the fee-simple title to said 
lance should vest m the said states “sub. 
ject to the disposal of the legislatures 
thereoi; provided, however, that the pro- 
ceeds of the said lands—whether from 
sale or by direct appropriation in kind— 
shall be applied exchisively, a8 lar as nec- 
essary, to the a of reclaiming the 
said Jands,” ete. Under this act Florida 
received about 20,000,000 acres of land, 
“the proceeds of which,” the act itself 
says, “shall be used exclusively for their 
own drainage.” 


But the legisiatares of the early eighties 
were railroad legisiatures—they believed 
in building railroads and opening up the 
state to immigration; and any company 
which would agree to build a good road 
could secure a land grant of from 5,000 
to 20,000 acres for every mile built, and 
if the state owned no land contiguous to 
the line butidmyg, it would be given Taond 
perhaps several hundred miles distant. 

Governor Jennings, in 1901, took the 
pasition that the Cited pistes govern- 
ment has granted these lands to the state 
for their reclamation and drainage, and 
that the law had not umtended that these 
lands should be given ratiroads which 
had not built-perhaps within two hundred 
miles of them. His successor, Governor 
Hroward, introduced a bill, which was 
passed] with only four votes recorded 
agamst it in both houses, and im order to 
make the act secure a joint resolution for 
an amendment to the constitution of the 
state embodying this act was aleo passer, 
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This act provides for “drainage  dis- 
tricts,” in which they may levy a tex, not 
fo exceed ten cents per mere per aon, 
on all away por overflowed land in that 
district, and to c xpend the minney so col- 
lected in the drainage af tive lands. 
Progressmf now, © with irriation, 
from state to federn] action, the United 
states covernment has rece! ntly shown a 
disposition to aid m the reclaiming of 
swat lands by drainage. ‘The period 
of unaided private endeavor is long past; 
the effort at state reclamation throurh 
drainace districts ts showing its inability 
to cope with the aa Invalved. one 
can doubt that ultimately the federal cov- 
eminent must take up the problem and 
treat it m the broad ani pensions ye 
Manner essential to its proper solution. 
A few years ago the Division of Irnga- 
tion Tnivestigutions of the Bureau of Ex- 
periinient Stations of the Department of 
Agriculture barl its tithe changed to that 


of Itrgation and 


Lirainage Investiga- 
tions, with an mecreased appropriation, 
the fri TUT [ae ny which Wits to COyeT clrain- 
age inquiries. For several years past 
this: division has examined into and pre- 
pared plans for the drainage of indivic- 
ual farms a8 examples for the neighbor- 
hood and algo of larpe ‘areas of swatnp 
or overflowed land, of which tt has made 
curvevs through the various agricultural 
exXperinent stations, sometimes th co- 
opermtion with the states, Ati instance 
f the latter work hus been o complete 
preliminary survey of the western side 


oft the Red River yulley in North Da- 


kota, Prom this, preliminary plans and 
cstrmates: hare been pre pared having in 
wiew the complete reclamation of the 


Swarr involved. Similar investipations 
have been made by this division on the 
\Wissourt River near Yankton, South Da- 
kota, the Wabash River in Indiana, the 
Mines River in Tihnois, in the Florida 


z00 


Everglades, and elsewhere. The above 
ee had tn view only the furnishing 
of assistance: vie individuals or to eom- 
munities and does not contemplate federal 
construction, tor have permanent marks 
been left on the ground by the surveys. 
Recently, at a first national drainage 
congress, held in Oklahoma, a national 
drainage ion was 6 , the 
of which, through annual meet- 
ings and other organized effort, is to ad- 
vanee the cause of federal reclamation by 
drainage. The congress authorized the 
appointment of a vice-president trom 
each state, in addition to the president, 
sccretiry, and other executive officers. 
Resolutions were | d recommending 
that the federal Congress enact legislation 
which would provide for survey and 
actual constriction by the federal govern- 
ment of drainage reclamation works. 
During the last two sessions of Congress 
several bills have been introduced having 
this end in view. Some of these sre of 
ideal application: one provides: for the 
drainage of the Dismal Swarnp of Vir- 
ginia ; another provides for the drainage 
of the swamp larids of Minnesota, but by 
far the more unportant are several bills 
“for the establishment of a drainage fund 
and the construction of ‘works: for the 
reclamation of swamp and overflowed 
lands” in all the states. ‘These bills are 
drawn ‘an lines following closely-the Lrri- 
gation Reclamation Act of 1902. They 
provide for the creation af a special 
dratiage fund in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to be derived from moneys received 
from the sale and dispoal of public lands 
in the states cast of the arid repion; also 
for a working fund of about $2 000,000. 
to be loaned by the federal government 
unt! auch time-as the sale of reclaimed 
latids tay permit of its return to the 
Treasury. The drainage fund is made a 
revolving fund by arranging that the cost 
of construction of drainage work shall 
be assessed against the land sold and the 
proceeds returned to the fund. It is 
finally provided that the execution of the 
act shall be vested in the Secretary of the 





these lantls: 
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Interior, presumably im the existing 
Reclamation Service, which has already 
proved. its efficiency. 


PRELIMINARY PLAS 


A-special act passed by Congress in its 
session of 1905-'6 appropriated $15,000 
for a survey and report with a view to 
construction of drainage works for the 
reclamation of the swamp lands in the 
ceded Chippewa Indian reservations in 
Minnesota. Under this act surveys were 
trade in the fall of 1905 by the Geological 
Survey covering over 400,000 acres of 
The segregation and with- 
drawal from sale and occupation of un- 
sold government lands in this area re- 
serves the remaining public lands as a 
source Of revenue from which to refund 
the cost of construction. The report of 
the results of this survey shows t at the 
necessary works involve the dramage of 
tearly 267,000 acres of land and the im- 
Fete che ef 135,000 additional seres. 

nthe short period of three months suffi- 
cient instrumental data was secured to 
make it evitlent that here was.an admir- 
able and typical dramage project showing 
what may be done under federal direc- 
tion, Main. lines of canal, with subsid- 
fary atid minor drainage ditehes to reach 
every 160 acres were designed, and the. 
estimated cost of cemstruction of these 
works 7 about S7,08o.o000. Dividing: 
the reclairned fands into groups ac- 
cording as they will be whally reclaimed 
or only improved, it is found that an 
average assessment of from $1.62 to 
$3.23 per acre will cover the cost of con- 
struction. This is a tegion in which 
drained lands are at a premium at prices 
maneing fete $12 to S15 per acre; so 
thot it is evident that tf these lands were 
drained the proceeds of their sale would 
readily return to the government the en- 
tire cost of construction, even if sold at a 
figure less.than one-half that of current 
market valves: 


THE FLOWIDA EVERGLADES 
The reclamation of the Florida Ewer- 
places is more than a proimoter's dream; 
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some important drainage work has been 
done already through grants from the 
state, especially to the Disston Company, 
on the Kissimmee tands, whose Sait 
Cloud plantation vielded over 6,000 
pounds of dry sugar to the acre for an 
entire month's mm, These lands are in 
the upper portion of the celebrated Ever- 
glodes which sutround Lake Okeechobee, 
im the central part of the state, and from 
there stretch due south one hundred miles 
to Cape Sabie, varyin: 
farty itiles any wilt za 
Of 3,700,000 acres. 
There are stretches of prairie land in 
this. anil there is considerable eyprese 
timber, but the most of it 18 a saw-grass 
marsh with a soil from tiree to 
fcet in depth, covered with a few inches 
of water the greater part:of the year. 
During an oxceedinely dry season water 
can only be fond. in the sloughs: or 
runs, which extend in every direction. 
During and after the rainy season, which 
usually extends from June to. September, 
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when the Kissitumee Valley has poured. 


all of its rainfall into Lake Okeechobee 
and filled up the “clades,” it 15 quite ensy 
to yret about through the tortuous chan- 
nele—provided you use a smull skiff, 

Along the castern edge of the Ever- 
giades there is a ledge of tottan Iime- 
stone, slizhtly higher than the surface of 
the glades, which in a measure holds back 
the water from overflowing the adjacent 
lowlands. Tn order ito drain the Ever- 
glades it would be necessary to widen 
and deepen the tivers where they have 
cut through the rock reef, and then ex- 
tend them by a system of canals until 
Lake Okeechobee was reached. After 
cutting through this rock reef nearly all 
the excavation necessary would be 
through sand. and muck. 

THE DISMAL SWAME 

The celebrated Dismal Swamp of Vir- 
ginia is one of the well-known swamp 
areas awaiting reclammtion. This is an 


from twenty to, 


and ts -tisually but a few inches. 
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ordinarily elevated, nearly level land, 
with such imperfect drainage that it re- 
mains constantly inundated to a slight 


depth. The swamp is practically on a 
hillside, sloping railing upward from 
an altitude of twelye to twenty-two feet 
nbove mean tide at its Summit, near the 
center of which is Lake Drummoni—a 


shallow, circular body of water about 234 


miles in diameter and only five to-six feet 
in depth, The Inke is surrounded by 


woods, and at sume points cypress trees 


grow into the water, the depth of which 
decreases rapidly through the swamp, 
where it is rarely greater than 044 feet, 
| | ome ot 
the marginal portions of the swamp have 
been drained and furnish excellent farm- 
ing land. The original swamp at one 
time included the Green Sea, hut the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal has in measire drained 
the intervening region, in which work the 
branch Herring Canal has aided. This 


indicates: what may possibly be accom- 


plished by the further construction of 
drainage ditches. 
Another of the preat swamps of the 
United States is the Kankakee Marshes. 
which cover about one-half million 
acres distributed over seven counties. 
in: nerthern Indiana. The-swampy con- 
dition of Mankakee Valley is due to a 
slight fall in the valley and the extremely 


crooked and tortuous channel of the 


river. Between its source and the Illi- 
nois State line the direct distance is 75 
miles, whereas the stream flows a distance 
of 240 miles, im the course GF which it 
makes at least two thousand bends. ‘The 
difference in elevation between these two 
points is but o7 feet, or a fall of 1.2 feet 
perimile. It is not improbabie that a com- 
plete topographic and dminage map cov- 
ering the entire area, not only of the 
Kankakee Valley, but the- neighboring 
uplands and drainage basins of the 
wee and the ee eee ot 
ippecanoe River, will develop drainage 
cosaibilities superior ta those found 
within the Kankakee Valley alone. 





THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA* 


By Witrram Ereroy Curis 


cance of events in the revolution 

that is now going on in Russia, it is 
necessary to recall what you learned in 
your school days, that it has. the largest 
arta of any nation and a population of 
ene hundred and forty million souts, in- 
cluding eighty million peasants, The 
illiterate classes constitute at least three- 
fourths of the population—one hundred 
and twelve millions who cannot read or 
write. Dering the last few years there 
has been a very rapid improvement in this 
respect by reason of the establishment of 
village schools, but a wise omn dnee sail 
that “a littl learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and his wisdom has been demon- 
strated in Russia. 

The introduction of a school system 
accounts for the remarkable spread of 
sochilistic ideas among the working 
classes of that Empire. Kipling once said 
that a5 long asa Russian muzhik wore his 
shirt outside his tromsers he was a safe 
citizen; when he tucked it in, he became 
dangerous to the state. The truth of that 
quaint remark has been forcibly demon- 
strated within the last eighteen months. 
The Russian workmen, in the cities and 
factory towns and the peasants in the 
fields, who constitute four-fifths of the 
vast population, have vague and fantastic 
ideas of fovernment and of the meaning 
of the word “liberty.” They will follow 
anybody who promises to improve their 
condition, and are merciless and’ vinclic- 
tive toward every one they distrust. For 
that reason they are more dangerous and 
destructive than the corresponding class 
in France, 


, order to understand the signifi- 


THE PEASANTS NEED OF LAND 


The peasants were formerly serfs, and 
were Cesare by the grandfather of 
the present Czar, who is known as Alex- 
ander the Good. When they were piven 


their fréeilom the government applied the 
socialistic principle that the soil belong: 
to the men who till it, and each 
Was Piven an average of six and a quarter 
acres of cultivated jand, which was then 
sufficient to supply their wants. The in- 
crease of population has cut down this 
average to three and a half acres, which 
is not sufficient to support a family. Ac- 
cording to experts, at least seven acres is 
necessary to sustain an average family; 
s0 that the peasant has only about half 
the land he needs. The remainder of the 
Empire is held in vast estates belonging 
to the government, the crown, the mon- 
astenies, the grand dukes, the: nobility, 
and the boyars or gentry, and only part of 
it is under cultivation. The peasants need 
the idle land and they demand it, They 
have emphasized their demands with the 
torch and the bludgeon, and during the 
last eighteen months have destroyed sev- 
etal hundred million dollars’ worth of 
property, including some of the finest 
estates in the Empire, under the leader- 
stip of demagorues, who have aroused 
their passions and have made them insane 
with drink, In his natural state the Rus- 
Sian peasant {s honest, stupid, supersti- 
tious,-and stubbom; when he is excited 
he becomes a-savage. He hus no ideals: 
he has no comprehension of politics; he 
does not comprehend the word “constitu- 
tion,” but he knows that he needs more 
land. There is not enough yodka in all 
the Empire to quench his thirst, and his 
vision is limited to his own local interests. 
_ The greater part of the peasants’ land 
is held in common and the fields are al- 
loted by the village elders, who are elected 
by the heads of families and exertise a 
tyrannical authority over the communi- 
ties. No peasant can sell his land or bor- 
row money upon it; he cannot leave his 
native place withaut the consent of the 
elders. His condition of serfdom has been 
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continuous; only his master has been 
changed. 

The provincial government is admuinis- 
tered by “zemstovs,” which enact and en- 
force laws for local purposes, assess anc 
collect taxes, provide schools, build roads, 
look after the poor and the afflicted, and, 
under the censorship of a governor-gen- 
eral appointed by the Throne, perform 
the functions of our state officials, 

THE CHAQTIC IMPERIAL OCOVERNMENT 

The imperial government is adminis- 
tered by the Czar with the assistance of a 
council of state corresponding to our 
Cabinet.and a Senate, which corresponds 


to our Supreme Court, with some addi- 
tional jurisdiction. The Caar issues edicts 


which have the force of law, upon the 
recommendation of his ministers; the 
Senate formulates the imperial will into 
statutes and promulgates them. The 
Czar seldom: sees his advisers together, 
but confers with them separately; so that 
there is no unity, no cooperation, no 
team-work, and continual friction, m- 
trigue, misrepresentation, and miiswnder- 
Standing. . 
The Prime Minister is nominally at the 
head of the government and is supposed 
to frame and direct its policy, leaving the 
details to his associates and subordinates, 
but in the past they have often tried to 
undermine and betray him and counteract 
his influence with the sovereign. Thus 
there jt always a struggle going on 
ground the Throne between conflicting 
interests in the cabinet, the members of 
the imperial houschold, and the Crar’s 
awn family, his mother and his wife tak- 
ing an active part. His Majesty is pulled 
and hauled this way and that by the yari- 
ous factions that are able to reach him, 
and the person who has exercised the 
most powerful infiuence over him is his 
former tutor and the tutor of his father, 
an aged lawyer named Poliedonostself, 
for many years the actual head of the 
Russian church. He is the most reaction- 
ary man in Russia, a type of the fifteenth 
century statesman, the most conservative 
of conservatives, who resists all imnova- 
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trary to the well-being of man. He i 
convinced that the best form of govern- 
ment is an absolute despotism, and con- 
tinually admonishes the Czar that he has 
no right to share the government with 
the representatives of the people, because 
God has conferred the duties and respon- 
sibilities of an autocrat upon him and he 
must retain them or offend God, 


NICHOLAS TI KIND AND VaACcILLATING 


‘The Czarina was formerly very liberal, 
but since the birth of her boy, two years 
ago, her opmions have been reversed, and 
she ig now quite a5 determined as the 
Czar’s old tater m support of the antoc- 
racy, because she desires to hand down 
to her son all the prerogatives and power 
his ancestors have exercised. 

Nicholas IT has a géntle disposition, a 
kind heart, and ao desire to promote the 
welfare of his subjects. We have been 
told that a certain place is paved with 
tions and believes that progress is con- 
goed! intentions; and he has an abundance 
of that material, but has no fixed purpose, 
He is a timid opportunist and tisually acts 
too late. He vacillates as different people 
tilk to him, and the last person he sees 
ustially controls his actions. Instead ee 
strengthening himself by attracting the 
support of the liberal elements, he has 
continually discredited tis own simeerity 
and has placed himself in antagonism to 
the interests he promises to serve, He 
excites the distrust of his ministers and 
his supporters, instead of winning their 
confidence. Every concession he has 
made has been wrung from him by fear. 
He formally declared it to be his “inflex- 
ible will” that Russia should have a con- 
stitution and a parliament, but as soon as 
the words were uttered he began to devise 
means to prevent himseit from carrying 
out his own promises or limiting thei 
fulfillment as much as possible. Co 
sions that would have been received wi 
universal gratitude at the beginning of 
the present vear would now be rejected 
with contempt | : 

Naturally he is inclined to be liberal 
and tolerant. At the same time he ts de- 
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votedly attached to the traditions of the 
autocracy, and has a profound sense of 
his. obligations to the memory of his 
father and to the founders of the Roma- 
not! dynasty, which makes him hesitate 
abet ‘departing from the policies they 





pursued. He has-a deep vein of religious 





sentiment and is intensely superstiti 

He believes in miracles and omens t he 
wears amulets. In order to secure an 
heir to the throne, he made a pilgrimage 
inconito to the shrine of Saint Seraphim, 
where. women who have no children are 


accustomed to go, He surrounds himeelf 


with clairvoyants and often conmunicates 
with the spirit of his father through 
spiritualistic mediums, Charlatans im- 
pose upon his credulity and occupy time 
which should be given to matters of state. 
His ministers complain that he insists 
upon discussing trities when momentous 

lems. require his attention. He ts 
devated to his family ; he is the first Crar 
that any one can remember who lived a 
moral life and his tinisters coniplain that 
he is playing with his children when he 
wine be in the counctl chamber. 

He is a voluntary prisoner, guarded by 
‘an army of 6,000 men, and no one can see 
him except in the presence of his guards. 
He knows only as much about events and 
affairs us his attendants think expedient. 
They prepare a summary of the contents 
of the news apers for him every morning 
and naturally do not include anything 


that might interfere with their own plans 


or weaken their own infltence. He does 
not comprehend the situation in Russia. 
He has-been the continual victim of mis- 
tepresentation and bad advice. If he 
would break away from the influences 
that «urround him: if he would talk with 
well-informed and tlisinterested men, he 
might adopt a different policy. 


THE OFFICIALS ARE NOT RESPONSIBLE To 
THE PEOFLE O8 THE COURTS 


The fundamental error in the Rugsian 


system of government ts that the officials 





ire In no way responsible to the peo 
or the courts, If an official offends ‘hi 
neighbor, if he commits a crime, if he 


tiimists, 
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robs the treasury or murders an innocent 
citizen, he is. tried by his superior Sree 
in secret and: not by a court. The 
cuting witness is not permitted to con- 
front him or te be represented by coun- 
sé], and nelther he nor the public are per- 
mitted to know what has occurred at the 
trial or what punishment has been im- 
posed. That Is the reason why no one is 
E unished for the Jewish massacres: 

veryhouly knows that they were planned 
and carried out by the police in retalla- 
tian for the activity of the Jewish revolt- 
‘This has been admitted over and 
over again, but no one has ever been 
punished. Members-of the recent minis- 
try were guilty of revolting croelties and 
acts of barbarism, but they were allowed 
to go without evena reprimand. When I 
asked why this was permitted, a promi 
nent minister replied that it was im pos- 
sible to fix the responsibility under the 
present system of goverment. 

At present any official knows thar he 
will be protected in: anything he does, 
provided his act dors not offend the men 
above him, and can defy the public and 
the courts. Mr Herzenstein, one of the 
ablest men itt the Empire, the hie 
authority on financial and economic ques- 
titns, and of tinimpeachable integrity anid 

itriotism, was assassinated last August 

y 2a policeman under the orders of his 
superior officer, It was a deliberate mur- 
der, and one of the government organs at 
Moscow published the news twelve hours 
before the deed was committed. The as- 
snséin's name was Nishikin: he was abso- 
lutely identified, but he was never pun- 
ished, because he was: responsible to no 
court and to no authority except the men 
who directed him to commit the crime. 

It is easily understood why such a con- 
dition has not been corrected. The entire 
bureaucracy of the Empire has been 
united in defense of their -most important 
prerogative. Hut until the officials are 
made responsible to the courts like ordi- 
nary citizens, there can he no genuine re- 
form in the Russian civil service. 

In the third section of a famous mani- 
festo of October, 1905, the Czar promise 
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“to make all classes equal before the law 
and assure the independence of the 
courts.” Tn the first paragraph he says : 
“Tt is the first duty of all authorities in 
all places to fix the legal responsihility for 
every arbitrary act, in order that sufferers 
through such acts shall have legal re- 
tress,” | 

To this the dowma responded: “The 
whole Russian people welcomed this mes- 
sige with an impassioned cry, but the 
very first davs of liberty were darkened 
by heavy afflictions aid upon the land by 
thise who still har the way of the peaple 
to the Czar arid trample eader foot all the 
principles of the manifesto; by those who 
cover the land with. sufferings and execu- 
tions without judicial sentence: with 
atrocities, fusillades, and with imprison- 
ment. 

As I have said already, the spread of 
socialism among the: peasants during the 
last few years has been going on. with 
amazin rapidity as thev lcam to read 
and write and tuck their ehirts into their 
trotsers, while a passive revolution under 
nncenscious leaders has transformed al- 
most the entire population of the Rirssian 
Empire from submissive subjects to dis- 
contented critics of the ministry and the 
Court, | 

Dissatisfaction with the autocracy has 
penetrated every stratum of society in 
every part of the Empire, because of the 
appalling corruption of the court and the 
government, the tyranny of the police. 
the scandalous behavior of the grand 
dukes, and the general recognition that 
an atttocracy is not consistent with 
modern civilization. When the armies of 
Russin were defeated in Manchuria and 
its navy was destroyed, this universal dis- 
satisfaction was manifested in various 
forms; The laber tinions furnished the 
motive power, as you might say, and 
give an impetus to an irresistible move- 

nient, while the “Intellectuals” and the 





“Tritelligencia,”” as the educated classes 


are called, followed their lead. 

The great strike which stopped every 
wheel and paralyzed every industry in the 
entire Empire convineed the Cxar that he 
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must do something to satisfy public 
clamor, and he promised his people a con- 
stitution and a parliament. Twenty-three 
years before his grandfather prepared a 
plan of limited representation in the gov- 
ermument for the people. It was lying on 
his desk awaiting tis on when he 
WE US) ganar. 3G the clock wns 
timed hack a veors, When 
the time came when something mist be 
done to save the dytiasty, in a rescript 
dated March 3, 1908, Nicholas IT ¢aid: 

“Lam tesolved heneeforth, with the heir al 
God, to convene the worthiest Tn PSS saarig: 
the confidence of the A a le, tint! elected by 
therm to take part in the elaboration anil ecn- 
sideration of legialative mehanives,: and with 
the examination of a state hudret.” 


THE MEMBELS OF THE FIRST DOUMA 


A commission, under the Minister of 
the Interior prepared a plan, an awkward 
ine complicated evstem, which was al- 
most equivalent to universal suffrage; an 
election was held in March, 1906, and a 
fairly representative parliament was 
chosen. There was an upper house cam- 
posed of ninety-cight members, one-half 
of whom were appointed by the Czar and 
the other half chosen by the commercial, 
industrial, and professional orsanizations, 
the faculties of the liniversities, and the 
church. ‘The lower house, called the 
dourmna, consisted of 440 members, of 





whom, according to a canvass, 276 were 


in favor of a reorganization of the roy 
ernment from an autocracy into a limited 
monarchy, and rhg were in favor of a 
republic, to be secured by armed revoli- 
tion if necessary. There was. not one 
supporter of the-autocracy in the entire 
body, and only five of the members re- 
fused to vote for the radical and impos 
sible program adopted as a reply to the 
first speech from the Throne. Those five 
conservatives did not vote against the ad- 


dress, but left the chamber in order that 


it might be adopted unanimously. 
Twenty-three races were represented in 

the douma, as follows: 

Russians Mek be Pe el 

Litthe Ruseiarh a iias ee dsee este ees 

Peles PhS SSeS EE nanos gl 


Jews hee te ee fihee + | 2 Se Se ee ee i ry 
fore ineecersene ent eaten sesay ocen- iz 


AATRITRION occeateget aes sbeasaciaveesae. 20 
TS eiae eee ace ereerrs . & 

: oor ee | mi eo i ee oi 
ee ee eee ey CPP Orr ry ere 5 
Gerirat ....0c0000= ere eye er 
WEIRD JcaCicesedradbrutcvuwen ctekkenie, Jal 
Ai iS ewe ne ane ubesabscaiddiesie: —a 
Borinis ee HES 4 edt 6 Fao : a 
Mordvanians ETL CoaL hada k Sune Cae 
Vitis ok es ee aia et re Pe Pes fest bet 2 it Gf - = 2 = 
eischis UE epics aetna rn I 
Bulgarians Siecle dceeae Re betes toe keke ee 
PRGEATE TERE oe eee eee ee eee i 
SD Che ee E 
Chuvas pie eke a eee coe ae ioe etenae nhs E 
Osartines , ee ee ae —eperieret Se 


& Mine every occupation was repre: 
sented, as follows: 


Peasant farniers . See aoe yt ae 
Bovars,or large land-owners.. ae 
Lawyers ... seecseeestiaddecasese: ae 
Sina professors ar ; 2 
Manscurs of laces estaiGiscceciesiessecce 30 
oe ee ee 
Government officinls ee eaten rebbinyie) ae 
CMDIATINOS - 5 ike tbe see keeeenee en ipewanwe a 
Village Officials .....cc-csescadeeupesscie 21 
Factory WIQEMEICH .ccapecaceaccctawevecce FF 
Physiriuns Soc Oh hee 16 
Commission ME centile ea 15 
School teachers . saeeee caer dass td 
Bey NOEL  eieicetshbsessescesessse:= 13 
Engipeers. .....--0s206- eiegehedetee- rhe . 
Newspaper men .. Taverne ene) ON 
CCOERBCUITE: aa vcheesebebtceticecnnwesterge §|.0 
RaTAMGHS ice deee wes e ease ceans qae sede 7 


Railway men... ee acads wee hee es 
Sopemirsts i ee ee a 


Every religion in Russia had its repre- 
sentatives upon the floor, as follows; 


Orihodase Greeks ...isecccneeccenencssae) $22 
Romati ated priv Menpdahdusescess 30 
Old Heherers . etiepressreueveree ae 
JES noon tween Gehe eee e tenes | he 
ohammedans ........06.. visliecamevies 12 
Protestants (eet pekesiehkereetcesane= ad 
PAFMCNIBHE Gccceeecabsdceceesebdeteeeeess§«=6Q 
PIMs wlesscreathetedcate+sedlccece ae 2 


One of the most cisicing: igurek in the 
entire assembly was a Roman Catholic 
archbishop, Monsignor Roop, of Wilna, 
whose serene face, stately presence, and 

purple robes made him conspicuous. 
Seven 





Mohammedan mullahs, sent up by 
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the Tartare of the Caspian provinces, ap- 
peared in their conventional robes and 
turbans and sat beside several priests of 
the Orthodox Greek Church wearing: long 
hair and beards-and the peculiar hat and 
veil of their profession. It was therefore 
a most interesting assembly, It probably 
contained a greater variety of elements, 
conflicting and rival, than any other leyis- 
lative body that ever met—all grades of 
sors eects and eet: 

finces sat bese peasants, and minghnyg 
with the thirty-seven college professors. 
were six shagey muzhiks who could not 
read nor write. The ablest theorists of 
the Esnpire-and some of the most pro 
found scholars of Europe were sent by 
the different universities, and the man 
who controlled the action of the dowma, 
as completely as Speaker Cannon controls 
the present House of Representatives in 
Washington, was.a member of the faculty 
of the university af Chicago, Professor 
Milukoff, a cha gentleman of preat 
learning, of infty ideals and untimited 


benevolence, but entirely without experi- 


ence in politics or legislative affairs, or 
practical knowledge of administration, 

There were twenty-seven different po- 
litical organizations, - representing every 
phase of opinion from the ultra-conserva- 
tive to the red radical; socialists, trades 
unionists, and other men of fixed pur 
poses and extreme views. The most noisy 
and conspicuots were professional apita- 
tors, socialists and labor reformers, most 
of whom, although they call themselves 
“the party of toil,” bad never eared a 
dollar by manual labor in their lives. 
They professed to represent the views of 
honest farmers and mechanics and had 
been elected by them, but accomplished 
nothing and only injured the interests of 
their constituents. 


THR POLITICAL PARTIES 


The members of the dowma might be 
divided into three groups, as follows: 


COORETVOEIVES occ s esses ca ieeeesberbarees to 
Mocdlerites ifm t rine te See SF hte + & ==5E 250 
Raticaly ...-.henssseennesaers eres 150 
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The principal parties were, frst, the 
Octoberists, so called because they were 
elected upon pledges to support the mani- 
festo issued by Nicholas II in October, 
1905, in which he promised his people a 
constitution, 4 parliament, free religion, 
free speech, and all that is-meant by civil 
and political liberty. This party was com- 
posed chieily of business and professional 
men from the great cities, landowners, 
and men of large affairs, Their numbers 
were limited, and they came Aeetee than 
any Gther class to suprpart rovern- 
ink Stolypin, the present Prime Minis- 
ter, was one of the leaders of the October- 
ist party. His brother is still the secre- 
tary of its executive conmittee and one 
of the editors of its peuePnece, orpan. 
Generally speaking, the Octoberists ad- 
yocated a limited monarchy similar to 
Germany, and a broad, liberal systern of 
education. ‘They demanded a reorganiza- 
tion. of the entire government, the reform 
of the judiciary, and almost universal suf- 


fr 

Fhe Constitutional Democrats im their 
platform demanded all this and more, tn- 
cluding a ministry responsible to the par 
liament rather than to the Czar. ‘They 
would be satisfied with a government like 
that of Great Botan. — 

The Constitutional Democrats con- 
trolled the dotma because they had a ma- 
jority of its members, and if they hac 
adopted a rational and practical p 
and catried it through, they would have 
accomplished great things for Russia; 
but, from the beginning, they committed 
blunder after blinder and threw away 
every one of the many golden opportuni- 
ties that were offered them. They should 
have shown some gratitude to the Czar 
for the constitution he had given them 
and for other concessions he bad made, 
and encouraged him to make more; but, 
instead of adopting a conciliatory policy, 
they bullied his ministers and accused him 
of insincerity. In order to ayoid contro- 
versies among themselves they made can- 
cessions to the socialists and revolution- 
ists and allowed the most radical mem- 
bers of those parties to control the pro 





ther yictime. 
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ceedings of the douma. Their generosity 
was suicidal, They seemed to think that 
they must present a solid: front to the 
autocracy. ‘They sacrificed ¢ 

for the sake of uinammity and loaded 
down then procram with wild and im- 
practicable propositions. [t was a pitiful 
(isplay of incapacity, When the leaders 
were criticised for vielding to the radicals, 
they would explam that the fundamental 
principles of their doctrine was freedom 
of thought and freedom of speech, and 
what rizht had they to object to the opin- 
ions of a fellow-being? No such Utopian 
policy was ever known in a legislative 
body before, No such generosity was 
ever extended before by one political 
party to another, and it not only impaired 
the tsefulness of the “Cadets,” as the 
Constititional Democrats were called, for 
short, but proved their destruction. 

The Social Democrats were next s 
ntubers, and their platform was purely 
socialistic, based upon the theary that ae 
ferences in wealth and station are wrong, 
and that all authority and all Jaw are yie- 
lations of the rights of man. They want 
a republic in Russia. So do the Soctal 
Revolutionists, who would accomplish the 
came thi by violence and are respxn- 
sible for: the bomb-throwing, the assassi- 
nations, the mutinies, the destruction of 

property valued at hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and other crimes against indi- 
alone and society In carrying on their 
anda. ‘The members of this party 
ie all law; they ‘trample upon: all rights. 
They are vindictive, cruel, and merciless, 
They are anarchists, nihilists, and terror- 
ists, but are always willing to die with 
The nerve and stolidity of 
the Russian revolutionists were never sur- 
passed by any human beings. They do 
net seem to have the slightest fear of 
death and are utterly indifferent to dan- 
er. Their boldness is amazing. Very 
ew bombthrowers have escaped alive, 
and no member of the fighting group of 
the Social Revolutionist party has broken 
down or even faltered in the presence of 
the hanginan. 
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DAN TROFITABLE THSCUSSIONS AND IMPOS- 


STILE DEMANDS 
Considering the materini of which it 
wis composed, the doutna displayed a re- 
mitkable armount of patience ancl sclf- 
control, although its time was: wasted in 
tnprofitable discussions and its demands 
upon its sovercign were unreasonable and 
mnpessible to grant. Hut that was: per- 
irctly natural. A dozen or more of the 
leaders had suffered banishment to Si- 
beria; as: many more had been imprisoned 
in dungeons for conscience's sake; fve- 
thirds of the entire body had suffered in- 
jury or humiliation in one form or an- 
other fram the government because of 
titeir political views: (ne of the peasont 
members hac been beaten almost to death, 
as his maimed and crippled body bore 
witness, leciuse he had been brave 
enough to present the complaints of his 
village to the governor of his provinede. 

The dowma was in scesion 119 days and 

it passed two bills, both of them of the 
greatest significance, Ome abolished the 
death penalty, and every member on the 
floor felt a vivid personal interest in that 
legislation ; the other provided for the ap- 
PoOLntment of m commission to supervise 
the expeniiture of the famine relief fund, 
which was a fortunate thing, beciuse the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, one 
of the worst men in Russia, is now under 
investigation for pillering from that fund. 
Until the douma. met, the people of 
Russia had never been allowed to express 
their opinions, and the repression of a 
thousand venrs was relieved at its ses- 


sions, Speech is a safety-valve for an 
overch mind, elsewhere as in Rus- 


sia, ind the outbreaks of enthusiasm and 
indignation were no more boisterous than 
T have seen in our own Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, and, compared with other 
legislative assomblics of Europe, the pro- 


ceedings of the douma were orderly and 
decorous. But, wnifortunately, instead of 


protecting its own rights:and insuring its 
OWN existence; instead of passing laws to 
gratify the land-hungry peasants; to pro- 
vide election machinery ; to make govern- 
ment officials responsible to the courts; to 
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réorpanize the judiciary and the police: 
to establish a system of education and 
other important measures, the time wis 
wasted in abusing arid batting the minis- 
ters and in high flights af oratory. The 
Extremists ruled because they were the 
most aggressive: the Conservatives sub- 
mitted in order to promote harmony and 
present an unbroken front of opposition 
to the autocracy. Finally a minority, under 
the lead of the Radicals, overstepped the 
bounds of decency and passed a resolu- 
tion false in statement, wrong in apirit, in- 
temperate in terms, warning the people 
that they could not trast the Czar of his 
altieials. Only about one-third of the 
members voted for it, the Rarlicals and 
the Revolutionists; but the Conservatives 
and moderate members would not vote 
agamet it, because they were afraid of the 
Extremists, They retired from the cham- 
her; but the effect was the same, and the 
Crar exercised) his right to dissolve a 
mutinows and disloyal parliament, just 
as the German Emperor, for even less 
ees dissolved the Reichstag Decem- 
ra. 


MICHOLAS LOST OPPORTUNITY 


But there had been no sympathy be- 
tween the two powers from the first, and 
if the doumda was guilty of many blun- 
ders, he was guilty of more, His list af 
lost opportunities is longer than that of 
any ruler in modern times, If he had re 
celved the members of the dotima with 
kind words and a concillitory disposi- 
thon, he might have won over a larg 
number of them to the support of hic own 
policy or program without relinquishing a 
particle of his dignity or authority; but on 
the day it met he practically repudiated 
the body he had himself created: Hence 
the Czar hac no friends or supporters in 
the lower house, and the upper hose, 
compesed one-half of men of his own 
choice, was also against him. 

Unfortunately for himself and for his 
country, Nicholas 1] is always wavering 
between right and wrong. Ji he goes 
irrong, he acts promptly ; if he does right, 
he delays his action ¢o long that he loses 
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all the credit he deserves. On the 3d of 


March, 1905, he promised his people a 


constitution, but it was not until the roth 
of May, 1906, that the promise was: ful- 
filled. In the meantime revolutionary 
horrors incressed, deputations came to 
beseech him to carry his purpose imto ef- 
fect ; but he would do nothing until the 
‘reditars of the Empire compelled him to 
act, in order that he might obtain a loan 
of four hemndlred million dollars to settle 
the accounts of the war and bring the 
arty ee from Sree hs ae credit- 
ors oO e Empire compeller m to keep 
his pledge anc refused to advance an- 
other deilar until a parliament had been 
elected! and the draft of a constitution or 
fundamental law was submitted for their 
approval. 

Tt was not a liberal constitution, but 
was more than might have been expected. 
It was a long step in-adyance, and it gives 
as much self-government as the people of 
Russia are ore of exercising; per- 
haps more, “They have had no ¢xpe- 
rience; the masses are densely ignorant ; 
only one out of four can read and write; 
7O per cent of the population do not have 
the slightest sornpreher en of what self- 
fovernment meant. The Emperor of 
Japan voluntarily relinquished the atito- 
cratic power that had been exercised by 
his ancestors for more than 2,500 years; 
the Empress of China has recently taken 
the first step toward a similar concession ; 
the Shah of Persia bas conceded a porlia- 
ment which will share with him the re- 
sponsibility of government, and, as long 

as Nicholas IT was compelled to give his 
people a constitution in order to save his 
throne, one might suppose that he would 
have tade a virtue of necessity and 
gained as much credit as possible for the 
act; but he Io«ct all that be mipit have 
ined, and what is even worse and more 
table, he as destroved the faith of 
the peaple in his sincerity and has for- 
feited their respett hy permitting the let- 
ter and the spirit of his constitution to be 
violated by his own officials almost every 
day since it was proclaimed. 
The Czar has aes good impulses; he 
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has frequent lucid: intervals; sometimes 
he shov. a wise and generous spirit. 
Three times during the douma he offered 
the Liberals: an oppertunity to form a 
caine, and if the leaders of the Consti- 
tional Democratic party had possessed 
at particle of common sense, they would 
have met him half way and accepted his 
olive branches, ‘The first time he offered 
them the administration of the govern- 
ment they rejected his overtures in the 
most contemptuous manner they could 
devise, The second time they gave the 
matter serious reflection and discussed it 
for several davs. Finally they agreed to 
accept, but adopted a program $0. pre- 
posterous and absurd that their reply was 
not worthy of attention. They would not 
be content with gradual reform; they in- 
sisted that everything should be done in 
an instant. They were so foolish as to 
attempt to transform an absolite des- 

potiam into a liberal monarchy by the 
nok of a pen. 

is anes Russell Lowell, writing of Spain, 





her aaateiiitors grow amd cannot be made to 
Grider; they grow out of an pctual past ar 
are tat to he conspired out of a eonpecti 
future. ffuman nuture i¢ stronger than any 
invention of man When purty leaders lear 
that an ounce of patlence is worth a pout of 
passion, Spain may at length count on that 
duration af tranauiliier, the want of ‘wi has 
leer hve chief obstacle to-her imuterial derelop- 
ment." 


Elihu Root, in his address to the third 
Conference of American Republics, at 
Rio de Janeiro, July 33, 1906, said: 


“Not in one generation; nor: ii one century 
ean the efective control of « superar ihe 
eo long deemed nepeseary to govertiment. 
reiectel, and cffective self-control by the goy- 
erned be perfected in tts place, The first-fruits 
of democracy are many of them crtide and umn- 
lovely: ite-mustukes are many) ita ia] fail 
tures many, its sins not few. Canacity for self- 

avermment dorm not come to tan nature. 
fs an art to be learned, and it is also an ex- 
pression of character to be developed among 
ali the thousands of men who exercise popular. 
squercignty.” 


Tf the leaders of the first Russian par- 
liamient could have realized the profound 


truth of these axioms,.and had they been 
willing to allow.a-gradual development of 
democratic ideas and liberal forms of ad- 
ministration, they might have had the op- 
portumty to suide and control the re- 
generation of Russia: hut they would not 
listen to reason; they demanded all or 
nothing. When I asked Professor Milu- 
kott, their leader, why they did not accept 
what they could get and wait in patience 
for more, he replied: 

"Weonold you have imaulted your revolutionary 
fathers with such s cowardly suggestion P" 

A CARNIVAL OF CRIME AND ASSASSIN- 

ATION: 

For several weeks after the dissolution 
of the douma last Angust, Russia saw a 
carnival of crime, assassination, and vio- 
lence such as never occurred before, even 
in the bloody history of that empire. The 
week [I spent in Warsaw twenty-two 
policemen were killed on their beats, and 
not one of the assassins was detected. 

were maotinies in the army and the 
navy. You will remember how the for- 
tresses at Cromstadt and Helsingfors 
were seized and the terrible slaughter that 
attemte! those. incidents, One of the 
Petersburg papers, edited by Professor 
Rovaleski, enumerated the assassinations 
and pave an amazing estimate of the mor- 
tality. It declares that 7,300 persons were 
cilled and more than 9,000 were wounded 
by bombs in massacres and mutinies. 
Among the killed were 129 governors, 
generals, chicts.of police, and other high 
officials. Thirty thousand revolutionists 
were arrested and most of them were 
sent to Siberia, while a21 persons were 
executed, Twelve railway trains contain. 
Ing government treasure were held tp 
and suecessfully robbed, goo government 
liquer stores were robbed and destroyed, 
and $630,000 of government money was 
stolen by burglars and highwaymen. All 
of this was done by the revolutionists. 








J ecording to the authority of the 
Retch” newspaper, the organ of the 
Constitutional Democratic party, one 


member of the late dovumm has been as- 
sassinated, one has become insane, two of 
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the peasant members (Mr Stevanduk and 
Mr Grevoit) hove been beaten nearly to 
death because they did not accomplish 
anything for their constituents. 





a most repulsive person and the leader of 


the terrorists in the detma, has been sent 
to Siberia. He was captured red-handed, 
leading the mutiny at Cronstadt. Five 
members of the douma hive been ban- 
ished; the houses: of thirty-three have 
been searched ; twenty-four have been im- 

nsoned for political rezeons; 182 have 
been deprived of civil tights and are un- 
der indictment for having. conspired to 
induce the people to disobey the law. 
These were the members of the dowma 
who signed what is known as the “Pro- 
test of Viborg” against the dissolution of 
the douma and appealing to the people 
not to pay taxes or to serve in the army. 
This was a very foolish procedure, be- 
cause there are no direct imperial taxes: 
in) Russia. The revenues of the govern 
ment come from indirect duties paid upan 
liquor, from duties on imported goods, 
from monopolies, atid similar sources. 
The manifesto, therefore, did not injure 
the general government, but only the local 
“zemstovs” and “mirs,” who collect taxes 
for schools, roads, and other purpo: 
The men who signed that protest, 218 in 
nirmber, might have been held for trea- 
son, but the government merely indicted 
them for conspiracy, and thus made them 
ineligible for re-election to the douma. 
About one-half of them belonged to the 
Constitutional Democratic party and the 
remainder to the Socal Democrats, Social 
Revolutionists, and other radical organi- 
mtions, The Constitutional Democratic 
party, however, is held responsible for the 
manifesto; its meetings are prohibited 
notwithstanding the guarantee of free 
speech in the constitution, and. the Em- 
peror’s: Lictober manifesto. It has been 
practically dissolved by proclamation, but 
has naminated candidates against whom 
the government can find no objection and 
is Carrying ON an active campaign. 

The more conservative element have 

organized what they call the “Party of 
Peaceful Regeneration.” It consists of 


ay Cee 
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these who refused to.sign the Viborg 
protest, and their platform. condemns thelr 
former associates for their uncompromis- 
ing opposition to the government and 
their alliance with the revolutionists., 
Another new party is called the “Pro- 
pressive. Retormers,” but its platform 
differs lintle from that of the Octoberists. 
It advocates a form of government simi- 
lar to that of Germany, with a ministry 
responsible: to the sovercign, but in har- 
mony with the parliament. Mr Stolypin 
is a member of the Octoherist party and a 
sincere believer in parliamentary povern- 
ment, but has never declared himself on 
the question of ministerial responsibility. 


THE GOVERNMENT § ATTEMPT TO ELECT A 
BECOND DOUMA WHICH IT COULD 
CONTROL 


The first douma was elected by prac- 
tically universal suffrage. Almost every 
man in Russia twenty-four years of age 
and older was able to participate, which 
Wat a mistake, becaise the lhterdte and 
ignorant millians by the yolume of their 
votes controlled the result. This time 
stolypin is determined to get a practical 
and reasonable douma, and in order to do 
SO is pong arbitrary measures: He is 
fighting fire with fire and force wil 
force. He is disfranchisine the revoly- 
tionary forces wherever he has an excuse. 
This is net dane direetly, but by the Sen- 
ate, Which corresponds to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and whose 
duty is to interpret the laws. He fms 
stated frankly that if he does not succeed 
in getting a douma that will codperate 
with him in the reorganization of the 
govermment and the reforms he is now 
carrying out, it will be «dissolved and 
ancther election will be ordered with still 
preaier restrictions. 





ptolypin has instrticted all provincial 


officials te tse their beet efforts in sup- 
pert of the Octoberst candidates, and in 
districts where they have no chance, to 
help the “Peaceful Regenerationists” or 
other conservatives. ‘The result depends 
upon the votes of the peasants, who have 
always béen loval to “The Little Father,” 
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az they affectionately call the Czur. At 
the previous election they were controlled 
by socialistic agitators; itinerant apostics: 
of anarchy ind viahenice, most of whom 


were non-residents and were elected to 


the douma because they promised to ac- 
complish all sorts of impossible reforms. 


Stolypin is trying to eliminate such lead- 


ers from the campaign and to keep pro- 
fessional agitators ike Alladin out of 
parliament. To do thie the Senate has 
construed the clection law so that only 
persons with fixed hames can vote or be 
voted for, and non-residents arc pro- 
hibited fram taking part in the campaign. 

This disfranchises several hundred 
thousand workmen who participated in 
the last election because they have mi- 
prated from the country to the manufac- 
turing centers. The Senate has also de- 
barred 278,000 employees of the govern- 
ment sewae®, postal service, erie 
men in the government shops, including 
the most skilled and highest-paid. labar 
in Russia, such as locomotive engineers, 
stationary engineers, machinists, and 
draftsmen, The reason, frankly given, is 
that these classes of workmen are too 
casily influenced by agitators. [t is a 
wonder that the order was not followed 
by strikes, | 

Another etict, issued November 11, 
forbids officers and soldiers of whatever 
rink to join political parties, or to at- 
tend political meetings or to discuss. po- 
litical questions, and disfranchises every 
man in the military service. 

Civil. employees of the | government 
who join or assist either of the revolu- 
tionary parties forfeit their positions and 
all claims to pensions. ‘This inchides 
schonol-teachers and university professors, 
nearly all of whom belong to the liberal 
or revolutionary parties, 2 

The students in the universities are de- 
harred because they are all reyolutionists, 
A recent canvass of the University of 
Odessa illustrates the political sentiments 
of the students: 





Secial Revalutionists ...... icecessis | TE 
Detoberisty, ...--- eerpeeceecwarees: uF 
Conatitittional Democrats-....ccsccrecee TOF 
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Fe ev ge ea a a ray 
Me ec eeree seeps Thy 

Toul lor government . plaaeaee Genueese 317 


Insomeof the universities eae 
are tnatimotus against the g 
Every one of them is a revolutionist, aa 





* because they insist upon holdi revolu- 
tionary mectings, making revolutionary 
speeches, and singin. revolutionary are 





in the buildings and on the: 
government has closed all of tl a 
universities in Russia and scattered be- 
tween fiiteen and twenty thousand agita- 
iy as the land, an ahh might 
ve them reouted, WwW the 
would da no Seine = - 
Although the October manifesto of 
Emperor and the constitution of | 
guarantee free speech, free press, ear 
the right to hold political meetings, the 
peer anent has suppressed ao 


publishers of those which are allowed to 
Exist to Sign an agreement not to advo- 
cate revolutionary doctrines, nor excite 
the people by attacking the arrangements 
for the approaching elections, or criticis- 
ing the acts of the ministry. Afr Stoly- 
pin considers it his duty to preserve the 
‘peace and sttppreas opinions and utter- 
ances that are likely to cause disturb- 
ances. He las announced that the gov- 
— ermment will not hesitate “to demand that 
its officials employ all legal measures to 
prevent the transformation of instru- 
ments of progress and peace into instra- 
ments of violence and destruction.” He 
has adopted the same restrictive meas- 
ies toward the reactiquaries and is quite 
as unpopular with them as with the 
sevnlutioniets: He treata both alike, Al 
exttemeé opinions of measures are offen- 
sive fohim. When “The League of Rus- 
sian Men," an organization supporting 

tik autocricy, asked him for Toa,ooo 
roubles to pay the expense of carrying on 
a propa in support-of the Czar and 
the ministry, he refused to give them a 
kopeck ; wherexpurt they passed a Series 
of resolutions den him asa 
usurper of authority, as a traitor to his 
sovercign, and declared that his program 






e ntti 
of newspapers and has compelled the: 
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of reforms was treasonable and an in- 
fraction of the divine meht of the aute- 
crat Apparently the Czar, to whom 
these resolutions were addressed, has 
taken no notice of them. 
‘Mr Stolypin justifies his vigorous cam- 
paign of restriction, in SUppressing rey- 
Honary newspapers and shipping rev- 
Seas to Siberia by 1 ents, on 
the grotind that all enemies Of the state 
éhould be prevented from accomplishing 
their designs by any measures that may 
prOTe. cctive that. the revolutionary 
| itati ons, by inciting muutinies in the 
army aid oe navy and disturbances among 
the peasants; by robbery, assassination, 
and other crimes and violence, have 
placed themselves beyond the protection 
of the constitution and the October mani- 
festo, and are ordinary criminals; that as 
long as revolutionary leaders are ad- 
mitted to the douma they will destroy the 
usefulness of that body. ‘Therefore it is 
his duty to keep them. out and eer ae 
election of practical, honest, and patrh 
men. He contends that there can be no 
genuine reforms so long a5 the revoli- 
tionary element areallowed a free hand in 
politics; They are responsible for the in- 
distrial and financial depression in the 
Empire by disturbing public tranquillity, 
They desire to destroy. They do not 
want to bold up. They are men of no 
character, no property, mo interest at 
stake; the enemies of society, anarchists, 
adventurers, fanatics, without the slight- 
est comprehension of the science of gov- 
eroment or the meaning of the word 
“liberty.” 


THE PULLICATION OF REVOLUTIONARY 

TOOKS AND PHOTOGRAPHS NO LONGER 

INTERFERED WITH 

Although public meetings are broken 
up by the police every day, newspapers 
are suppressed, and innocent people as 
well as wicked conspirators are Spread 
for hie reasons, there has bten a re- 
matkable change in. Russia, and cspe- 
cally in Saint Petersburg, within the 
last few months. Formerly every printed 
book and manuscript found in the bag- 
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page of a travelet was closely examined 
and usually seized, mm the effort to prevent 
the dissemination of revolutionary litera- 
ture. Nowadivs inanuscripts, books, and 
pamphlets are passed without question. 
You can buy revolitionary music, ploto- 
graphs, and post-cards on the streets and 
at the news-stands. You can nd all 
kinds of newspapers, including the must 
radical organs of the socinlists, upon the 
files: in the reading-rooms of the hotels, 
and. carticiniste are taking amazing Tiher- 
ties with public men at) public questions 
it the comic papers. If stich caricatures 
had been printed two vears ago both the 
artist and the jublisher would have gone 
toa dungeon. Boys on the street are 
selling photographs of “Martyrs for 
Liberty"—Poleh Jews who have thrown 
bombs and assassinated officials, revoli- 
honists who have been killed by the 
police or executer] for political offenses, 
and the leaders of the miutinies at Cron- 
stat, Helsingdors, aud] Sevastopol, Cine 
of the most popular and profitable phato- 
graphs represents Wallan Jennings 
Brvan sitting in the center of o croup of 
the reddest socialists and anarchisis im 
Russia. It was taken on the steps of 
Tauride Palace during aw session of the 
douma and has done incalculable harm, 
because it has convinced many honest 
workingmen that Mr Bryan and the peo- 
ple of the United States sympathize with 
the bornb-throwers and anarchists. 

The mails are no longer intertered 
with; the censors have been discharged. 
Foreign newspaper correspondents can 
criticise the puvernmcnt as: tuch as they 
ike and send their dispatches over the 
oficial telegraph lines. 


PREMIER STULVITN TE ATOR AND HRAYE 


Russia has been more tranquil during: 


the last three months than for three 
vears previowts, The great strike that 
was arminged by the socmlists asa pro 
test againet the dissalotion of the douma 
cid not come off, because the working- 
men wonld not obey the instructions of 
the politicians, The uprising of the peas- 
ants which was to oecur after the crops 
had been gathered was midehnitely post- 
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poned and few estates have been «de- 
stroved recently. No more massacres will 
be permitted, because Mr Stolypin knows 
how-to prevent them and is determined to 
da-so, There was no unfriendly demon- 
stration toward the | rminntent co Chto 
ber 30, the first anniversary of the mani- 
festo which offered liberty to the people 
and promised many blessings that have 
Hot been bestowed, Robberies and mur- 
ders in Poland have ot been ¢0 frequent 
nf late. Mr Stolypin has introduced more 
reforms during the last three months than 
were ever known in any previous adnmun- 
istration, He has taken a sensible view 
of the situation, He recognizes that the 
people have been wronged and. have 
eriewances that should be redressed. He 
has tried to ace both sides of the situation, 
nod net long age declared the opinion 
that “men who are compelled to live on 
ome herring and three potatoes a day can- 
not be expectei) to understand the bene- 
fits of un autocracy or the obligations of 


‘citizenship.” He referred to the starving 


Jews, and while he did not feel at liberty 
te arant them the full rights enjoyed by 
ather subjects without the concurrence 
af the douma, he has reliewed them from 
the most severe of the restrictions under 
which they have been suffering, and now 
they can go about Russia with an orih- 
nary passport. They may engage in any 
business, oo are not yet allowed to [ny 
land outside the pale of settlement. Jew- 
ish children are now admitted to all the 
schools and universities of Russia with- 
cut condita. ‘The members of that race 
ure now enjoving nearly all the ltber- 
ties of those of other races and religions, 
except that there has been no change in 
passport regulations, which has been 
Promised from year to year. Foreign 
Jews are still compelled to explain the 
object of their visit before they are per- 
mitted to pass the boundary. Mr Stolv- 
pin will undoubtedly remove that hit 
ation am die time. 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE JEWS 


Perhaps these reforms are the cause of 
the present tranquillity, because the revo- 
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litionary leaders tiearly all belong to the 
Jewish race and the most effective revo- 
lutwmary agency is the Jewtsh [tunil. 
which has its headquarters at Bialwstok. 
where the massacre occurred Inst rine. 
The government has-suffered more from 
that race than from all of its other sub- 
jects combined. Whenever a desperate 
deci is committed it is always done by a 
Jew, and there is scarcely one loyal mem- 
ber of that raee in the entire Empire. The 
great strike which paralyzed the Empire 
anil compelled the Czar to grant a con: 
stittition and a parliament was orderer! 
and managed by a Jew nuned Krustaleff, 
presiltnt of the workingmen’s. catineil, a 
young man only thirty vears oll He wae 
sent to the penitentiary for life, and had 


not heen behind the bars more than three 


weeks when he deganized and condneted 
a euccessiul stoke of the priscn crm- 
Moves. 

Masim. who orpanaed) and conducted 
the revolution in the Baltic provinces, is 
a Jew of marvelous ability. Last fall 
he came over here lecturing and callict- 
inher Tioney fo Carry on the revolittionury 
campaign, but for some reasen has vat 
shod and nobody seems to know what 

Gerschtmin, the most researceful leader 
of the terrorists, who was conmdernerd tia 
lite imprisonment in the silver mines on 
the Mongolian frontier, has recently: es- 
cape) ina water cask, and is supqiised 
to be in San Francisco, He is 4 |'cilish 
Jew only twenty-seven vears old. | 
might enumerate a hundred other revolt: 
tomate leaders and every one of them 
wonld bea Jew. Wherever vou read of 
an assassination or of the explosion of a 
bomb you will notice in the newspaper 
dispatches that the man was a Jew. The 
mokt sensational and dratnatic episwle 
that has occurred since the mutinies was 
on Qetober 27, when, in the very cetiter 
ot Saint Petersburg, at the enttance of 
Kazan Cathedral, four Jews held up a 
treasury wagon ahd captured So70.000. 
They passed the package to a woman. 
who instantly vanished, and ne trace of 
her has ever been fond: but they were 
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alarrested and were promptly pumtshed. 
Ch the Sth of Novemlir a few Jewish 
revolutionaries entered a treasiry car 
near Kagow, in Pola), gor S8s5o0.000, and 


disappeared | | 
Every deed of that) kind is dome lw 
jews, ful the massacres. that have 


shocked the universe, antl occurred so 
frequently that the naine “pogrom” was 
mvented to describe them, were organized 
aml managed by the exasperated pofice 
authorities: in retaliation for cries coin 
mitted by the Pewish, revelytionrsts 


MANY IVORMS ALEEAY ISSTITITED WY 
PeEMIER STOLV ITN 

Bot Mr Stolvpin hae evidently ar- 
ranged a truce. MWe has crushed out the 
conspirators 1 the police department who 
orpantzed aril dlirectedd the “poerams” 
and has given the Jews more liberty asd 
inere gttice than they ever enjoved be- 
fore. He has appointed a commniission to 
jwepare a law placing then upon the 
aime footie as Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, andunembers of other religiois 
faiths | 

Mr Stolypin 1s an able, lonest, and 
grave imin, of broad horizon and theral 
views ant a high sense of justice. He 
lias already done wonders, Every week 
slime dinpartint reform is ordered, some 
wraintteal regulation revoked, some liberty 
cinterred, soine comecesion granted, He 
has cmancipated the heretical «ect of the 
irthodtox Greek Church known as the 
“hE Believers,” whe have heen perse- 
cuted almost as ericlly as the Jews, They 
art now allowed toe own property and 
huikt schools and poblish books contain- 
itye their doctrines; they are allowed to 
Harry without the sanction of the Ortho. 
dox Church: their sone are admitted inte 
the military schools and are chelble to 
positmons in the cri] service. 

Stolypin as alse retoewerl the ‘ban 
which prevented peasants from entering 
the civil service, which i one of the most 
striking (lepartures from the traditional 
regulations of the autocratic régime. He 
has removed all ilistinctions concerning 


apporntinents onder the stute. 
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He has endeavored. to bring the peas- 
ants to the support of his: administration 
by hastening the distribution of land 
which they have so long and so earnestly 
derranded. He has appomted a commits- 
sion to survey, appraise, and allot the 
crown and state lands as fast at leases 
expire or can be canceled. He has pur- 
chased a number of large estates trom 
private proprictors who were willing tu 
sell and is trying to settle the land qucs- 


tron himself before the new dowma can 


#ke it out of his hands. . 

He has remitted to the peasants thesr 
arrears in payment for lands now oceu- 
pled and for back. taxes to the amount 
of $37.500,000. Tle has: issucd a law 
permitting peasants to mortgage their 
lands to obtain money for improvements, 
for the purchase of implements, and for 
obtaining additional Iand. ‘To prevent 
extortion, the transaction must be ¢on- 
ducted with government banks and the 
rate Of interest ts fixed, 

After January I peasants may select 
their own residences, which has never 
heen permitted before. They cam live 
where they like and move about the Em- 
pire at pleasure. Heretofore they cone 
net leave their birthplaces without the 
ermission of the elders. He has cre- 
cased them from the comune) system, 
which was tyramiical, and has relieved 
individuals from responsibilities for the 
debts af the community. Peasants may 
How enter educational institutions and 
obtain cy emplovment without present- 
np discharge papers to show that thes 
have done military service. In other 
words, all Russian subjects of whatever 
rank or station, of whatever religion or 
race, have heen placed upon an equality. 

stolypin. has reduced the working day 
ot employees in government shops fram 
twelve to ten hours: he las a commt«i,- 
sion-engaged in drawing up a broad sva- 
tem for tmiversal primary education 
which will involve an expendttire of 
$103,000,000 annually. He has made a 
erant of five million roubles, chargeable 
te next years budget, for the erection 
ot school-houses in the rural districts, 
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ail has issued an order to the echucation 
lepartment to merease the salaries of 
schonl-teachers, 

In advition to these reforms already 
granted. Mr Stolvpin is preparing 
ninnber of important measures which 
will be lak! before the dounia when it 
meécts: Many of them are intended to 
specify the tights, liberties, and privi- 
leges granted by the Czar in the tunds- 
mental law or constitution proclaimed 
en the tothoof May last. These com- 
eer. politics, the press, public meetings; 
and are generally liberal, but protitt 
pereorii! abuse and intemperate criticiam 
of the government, There are several 
laws in preparation for the benefit of 
the working classes, including state in- 
suranee, the lability of emplovers for 
aecidents, and other measures borrowed 
from Germany. [t is proposed to in- 
crease the reventies by an income tax on 
the same basis as that of England, and 
by making the importation and sale of 
tea a government monopoly, lke the 
manuiactare and sale of liquor, Incase 
a moderate and conservative dena os 
elected Mr Stolypin will submit. the 
draft of a law brinying the officials of 


the government within. the se seuinice 
of the courts, which will destroy the 


intost vital premgative of the bureau- 
cTaey, 


THE GRAND IWKES HAVE YIELDED To THE 
INEVITABLE 


There is no evidence that the grand 
dukes or other reacticmaries are inter- 
fering with these reforme; T linve the 
highest authority for saying that the 
Empress Dowager and the Gran Duke 
Vindimir approve them, and if the Czar 
permits them to be carried out he may 
recover the confidence and the lovalty 
of his subjects. When a tiler base lost 
his faith in his people, and a people have 
lost fatth in their ruler, the case i al- 
most hopeless. Evervbody in Russia 
agrees that the autocracy must gO; even 
the imperial family admut that 1 is cut 
of fashion and tncomsistent with niodern 
civilization. However, it is perfectly 
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natural that the Cyrar of all the Russias 
should object to the surrender of his 
power and prerogatives, inherited from 
a long line of autecrats. But sooner or 
later he will be diveste:) of them, Al- 
réaiiy, as you have seer, many of them 
have been stripped off. [is weakness, 
however, is the safety of the Empire. 
Every thoughtful man among the Lib- 
eral party prays, if he prays pt all, that 
the life of Nicholas TT may be pre- 
served, for his vadillation and tadeciston 
furnish an elasticity that ts like-a spring 
in the bumpers of a railway car to soften 
the shock of frequent collisions between 
the people and the autocracy, In other 
words, the Liberal leaders believe that 
it is much better for the present peace 
and the future welfare of Russia to 
have # wenk man rather than a strong 
man to deal with, and that his frequent 
changes of policy and his. infirmity of 
purpose will serve them better than the 
stubborn resistance ofa stern and deter- 
mined sovereign, as his father was. 

Although the Cyar is 4 voluntary pris- 
omer, his life is not in danger, except 
from some insatie assassin. Neverthe- 
less there is an always-present apprehen 
sion of danger, 

His Majesty's proclamation dissolving 
the dounm was pasted upon the iloor of 
the Tauride Palace, in which the parlia- 
ment met, and was signed in larire Jet- 
ters with His Majesty's tame. Some 
irreverent person, with the spirit of 
prophecy, erased the signature “Nich- 
ois HI" and inserted “Nicholas the 
Last.” 


THE SECOND DOUMA 
The second dowma was elected in Feb- 


Tuary, 1907, and organized in the month 
following. Gy the arbitrary restriction 
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at the rghit of suffrage te certain classes, 
the government reduced the Radical mm- 
jority considerably, ancl secured the elec- 
tion of about thirty reactionaries or abso- 
lute monurchists, During the first month 
of the scésion the proceedings were much 
more moderate and businesslike than 
these of the first douma, and, on the 
other hand, Mr Stolvpin and his asso- 
enites showed a conciliatory disposition 
toward that beady in striking contrast 
with the attitude of the previous ministry. 
The Constitutional Democrats, however, 
who, with the assistance of the Radicals, 
have an overwhelming majority, are in- 
clined to insist upon the same sweeping 


reforms that were detianded by the first 


douma, and at this writing do not prom- 
ise any practical or useful legislation. 

It ts useless to predict what will hap- 
pen in Russia; bot the anutocracy is 
ended. A. constitution anda parliament 
have been given to the people and cannot 
be recalled. It is one of the great mive- 
tertes of Providence, which our feeble 
minds have never heen able to solve, 
that human liberty niust be bought with 
suffering and blood; but it would scem 
as if we were entering upen a new 
peniod, There has been comparatively 
little bloodshed in Russia, and in China 
an! Persia a peacefiil regeneration of 
their governments is going on. The 
¥Yeat 1900 will ever be memorable in the 
history of civilization because it has seen 
the dissolution of three despotisms and 
the establishment of representative gov- 
emments tipon their ruins, Only two 
(Jeepotisms still remain among the na- 
tions of the earth—Siam and Turkey ; 
but the King of Siam has an Amer- 
ican adviser, and the: Great Turk dare 
not go outside the walls that inclose his 
palace. 


Some oF Our IMMIGRANTS 





Cossack Immigrants, of whom about 5,500 were admutted in TgO0 


SOME OF 
}HE following eerivs Of lust 
tions, showing different types 
of the Immigrants who are now 
POUTIN Into the United States in even 
ereater numbers than in igo 5 and 1906, 
were Obtained through the courtesy of 
I. FP, Sargent, Commissioner (eT 
ecul ot Immigration. The immigrants 
were photographed immediately aiter dis- 
embarking, and are here showin just as 
they landed, most of them being stil 
clad in their mative costume, which will 
he discurded. however, with a few 
liars 
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No miration in history is comparable 
to the @reat hordes that have crossed the 
Atlantic during the past 20 years to 
enter our territory. In 1905, 1,026,409 
HmnHrrants admitted: tt foo, 
1,100,735, and in the present year the 
total walk exceed the record of 1906 by 
niny thousands. Smee June 30, 1900, 
heer achoiittect. ivt whom 
orobably 5,500,000 have perinia- 
nenthy in the United States. 

The report of Mr Sargent tor 1900, 
recently issued contains much interesting 
information about the character and qual- 
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Typical Rowmanian Peasant 


Little Rowmania sent oe 4.500 of her men and wothen mi go 
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Appenrol on landing in New York 
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\ralr 


finly a few representatives of thie precepil 


ifeations of tbe immigrants Perhaps 
the rricist strikatige fact is that Jess than 

5 per cent af the neweoners have reached 
oT para ag | the Rees of 45- 4 Of ne arn als 


to 44, 130,273 were «fess thant 4 years-of 
aie, as only 530,407 had reacher! of 
passed! the age ef ys. More than two- 


thirds of the ammigrants were males, the 
ficures being fog 463 anen and bewvs 
andl 336,272 wornien and pirls. 

About 28 per cent of the total number 
were litterate, which tm a very hinge 
peecnne when we consider that onir 

2 per cent of the total white population 
i the United States and only 4.6 pet 
eent of the native-born whites m pooo 
were ilhiternte, 

The ioigrants brovglht to the country 


cone to the United States 
‘ 
cash omeuiting to B25 Higgs. Tt 
exccolingly mteresting to note the dit- 
feretice in tinancil comliting between cer- 
tain of the races. For instance, while 
the pimber of Hebrew aliens aclnitted 
was more than thee tres as erent 
the number of Enelish, the force 
brought $2,302,125 with them and the 
latter Sato, while the 144.054 Ger- 
nines atl Scandinavians btotglt $5001 - 
soa: the 263,055 South Italans and 
isrecks lironglit only S4183,g08, and 
While jfjte Scotch were able to show 
Stso,759, .more than twite as many 
menters Of the Slovak race produced 
unly $520,025. 
There were debarres). ch urine the wear 
P43? aliens, GF whom 2.405 loiclioerrendl 
to the Metréw rive, 2,121 to the [mlian, 
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Honeartin Fannly 





tooo to the Polish, and t S67 te the Ger- 
Tian. 

More than, one-thirc of the entire pune 
her of imnugrants—374,708—stated that 
they intended to stay in the State of New 
york, while one-sixth of them—108 G81 
—teerte!| that they were soit (1) Shania: 
evivanm: 86,630 ur about oneiwelfth, 
Were ayowel hy (jestined to [inais : 
; Masaachi- 








eas interiled te meside iy 
Sette, ati) S805 were én route thi New 
Jersey; S8o,agf .entered through New 
York, 62,229 54.004 
through Baltimore, 23.186 through MPhils- 
dtiphia, 620% through Galyeston,. and 
2.051 throweh New Orleans. 


2,230 thriweh: Poston, 
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Here the immigrant children, wien are tomnporenly detaiied, romp aod play until thir piretits or guardians come fot. them 
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China she eee eee oe Pape 
japan Sei eeeeceeets ort iecieari 14835 
LPR nC eae a = eons a epee nen eeeey 21th 
Purrloey tm ASG ieee gees O.th4 
Total Atia .... 22.300 
Australia, Tusmnenin, and New 7ea- 
Pacite Islands, mot specitied........ £4 
British North Amerika ... oS dcawes 07 
Britwh Honduras ...2.......4.6. Ho 
Oeher Genntral Arerice ............. Lot 
South: America ...... Saar Dey 
Wrost Pndies=. 2.2. eee 1atiab 


United States .....-0.-0..0...000. BoP 
All other countries . 





Grind total. ........... ax eee 


floinly intemded 
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The ew imrtigrant law, which goes 
inte effect July 1, contains. important 
restrictions which will enable the inmni- 
grant officials te debar imbeciles, weak- 
mmde| and other undesirable chieses 
with preater effectiveness. than in the 
past. It also contains « provision pre- 
venting the entrance of children under 
ig years of age unless accompanied by, or 
| tor, the parent or 
Sees Fhe law also increases the 
Head or entrance tax on each immigrant 
from S2to Sy 

While the law defines more sharply the 
timlesinable clisses, rt ts dowbtiul ii it 
will reduce the nuniber of irttignints 
now secking cu tard. : 


THE BLACK REPUBLIC—LIBERIA* 


By Sik Harry Jounsron ann U. 


beria occupies a mest important 
B ostrategie position on the west coast 
of Africa between $* anc 8° ‘north. lati- 
tude. The general trend of the eeust, 
Which is about goo miles long, is from 
nerthwest to soeutheast, parallel to the 
course taken by steamers plying across 
the Atlantic between Europe and South 
Afrien Tt might, in fact, in the hands 
of a strong avehpower, exercise a very 
dominating inflnence over the eastern 
Atlintic, which i oe reason, Thong 
many others, why Great Britain desires 
to see the mdependence of the Liberiatt 
Republic preserved and trvintaines!, 
The country of [Liberian as ao whee js 
one dense forest, [t is practically the 
coimination of the West African Jorest, 
the TeRIONS to the north, east, al Wirkt 
having been more extensively cleared 


ic will be seen on the map that [i- 


S. Minister Lyos oF Monrovia 


hy man it past times, or partaking more 
Of the park-land, grass-prown character, 
owing to their less copious rainfall, Now 
that two English companies, in conjunc- 
fion with the government of Liberia, are 
endeavoring to develop the resources of 
the interior and to accumulate knowledge 
regariing: the climate and products, at- 
tempts are berg: made to record the rain- 
fall, as to the extent of which at present 
only a guess car be made. It is probable 
that south of latitude 8° 30° the average 
jimual raintall of Liberia te not less than 
oo inehes. Adjoining regions in Sierra 
Leone have a recorded rainfall of some- 
thing like 130 inches, so that this is 
probably an under rather than over esti- 
mate, North of latitude 8° 30° the rain- 
fall diminithes to probably Go te Bo 
inches per annum, and in conseqnence the 
(letiee forests -give way to a-pastural eoun- 


* This article is alatracted druny several interesting reprints tecerithy made ‘by Sir Harry 


Fohnaton and} 





Americans go yeare ago. Fr further indoriniition:the 
the Department of Commerce anil Lalnir 


Ren of 


ment of 


Law ion thiw negro repoblic, whugh 


Noyoe toonded ty some philanthropic 
ming ts referred to the Consular. 
hd th tar magniicent volumes, 





“Liheria.” by Sit Hurry Jolinsten; published by Dodd, Mved Coe ‘Thix work is very hand: 


somely iiuetrated. 


THe Buack Reprpustic—Liperia 


hed 
Lod 
Lh 


try of savannas, erassy hills, 
or purk-lanidl of grass, with 
dense foreéts alone the 
stream wallevs, 

Whee DT visited the cist 
iT Lauber m 1TRA2 and 15, 
gave Sir Harry [ohnetor, 
the primeval forest prew 
down to the sea along a 
orrat proportivn of the 
consi: but when To veered 
this country in the stm 
mer of iy, where | had 
noter] firesat growing as inte 
as SSS, mich of this hig: 
tree woodlard hal been 
SWept AWAY to make moon 
far plantations or even: for 
towns. Ir fact, with» few 
excephions, the Dig-tree aii! 
rubber - pricing  torcst 
(lecs not wsiatly begin in 
t= oheest mrker character 
istics with & pte OF Bt 
lenst 15 mmiles hos been 
mate inland trom the const 

| have estimated, from 
the Teporis of the areal s 
f the British compaties 
ind from the accounts of 1} 
berian, Pritish, and French 
explorers that-out of the 
4500) eoirate miles which 
nov be approximately as- 
RITHM Ss the urea oF the 
Liberian KRepiblic at least 
25,000 sqaure miles consist 
Of chemsc, uncles forest, 
penetrated, it may be, In 
narrow mitive paths, but as 
often as not pierced by ele 
phant-made tracks, Abotit 
3,500 square niles repre- 
sent the plantanons, gar 
leks, Lovers, atid) sett henerifs 
of othe Amerioo-Libenans 
along the const, and 2,000 
OF 3,000 seqitare miles the 
clearings tiade by the in- 
digenotis natives in the 











dense forects, ‘The remain- 
der of the territoryv—about 
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Wemen of the 


[5,000 sqiiare tles—is pass or park 
fal in the possession of the Mandingo 
tribes, who are ereat eattle-breeders 
From all accounts I] ean n= wel] 
a® from the litth I have seen myself ] 
think inch of the menos 
oft Liberia can 
It 8, on the other hand. inctined to be 
hilly, and at chistances of fron go to roo 
miles inland ranges of bills reach alti: 


tudes which might almost be dignified 


Collect 


] 
de net thecut 


be described! as marshy. 


anuntaine 


lity the nanie of 





the population. of Liberia: consists of 
about bs.0o00 Armerice-Liberians. de- 


I F 1 i 
sceTMiants ol L Tropics] 


fewroees trom the 
stoies F 


an) 2,000,000 indivenes. So fir 
a9 the 1s ecaticerned. the 
world cif aril tine 
country which we kriow as: Laberia is con- 
saercd to belong to and be roverned hy 
this caste of Enelish-speakine 
negroes amd Nadi-preeds of American ori- 
vin Thess English-speaking negroes 
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Scttea hy Tribe, Liberw 


cermin y govern and administer the ccast- 
tine anil a belt of more att lel 
cotintry whieh extends from 20 to 46 
rhe, CH Leta 4 OaLT> thes Nate 
rant Leal ly frends bernic witht 
the 2,000,000 indigenous negroes, sone of 
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Wheom have cour 
HETETICe, 
Lhe Liberians are the. sar 


Vivore or the descendants of reed <lives 


AtmMe4ne 


“1H red 
Vaoee! 


nin¢c- 


aret ly their 


OF prcrsos cissatisfied 
comet mthe United States of 
ica dering the early part of the 
teenth century: Ay consilerable number 
cf then aléa. cane from the British V4 ‘at 
Indies: but the movement which founded 
Liberia—the black republic on the weet 
one «af Linivi—orieinaied with cer: 
fin philanthropic seweties in the United 
states about 1821. 

The tirst fifty sears of the History af 
Libera were tnarker| ba Conmstaiii etry [F- 


gles between the Americo-Libetian in- 
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Fntrance to a Native Town, Liberin 


vailers and the native blacks, Dunne 
the last ter vVears, however. there has 
heen a matked acvance m cK cl] relations 
Lctween the Anierican settlers and their 
nitive subjects, as tiany of them may 
lair be colle, The Wise policy cr 
President Barclay has greatly promoted 
this pooud feeling since 1904. He: has 
been able to assemble at different ‘tines 
at the capital chiefs, of thelr representa- 
tives, from almost all parts of Liber, 
even from the Mandinge districts, jst 
bevornd the limits of the coast belt. 
Cononsly enough, one example of this 
mul rule of lack bw black-e that the 
white man ain Liberian is evervwhere tre 
ceived with great irendliness, because 
he if net associated in the minds of the 


natives with anything lke conquest or 
CppTessicm, 

Tow far the ariginal experment will 
succeed the next twenty years will per: 
haps anlicate, The negroes af Amencan 
origin who Save settled i Liberia haye 
not, asa general role, been able to stand 
the climate. very much better than Eure 
ies er ati, a ol rile. thes have Ma leet 
able to rear very larre families of chil- 
dren. Yet it seems to Sir 
Harry Jolmsten, as though Liberians of 
the new generation born m the country 
are hesinning to take holed, ‘tut the is 
nartiy diete the increasing and, I think, 
very sensible practice of intermarriage 
with women of the ime, vigorous, milig- 


CMAs Tallis, 


me, Writes 
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Compared with other parts of West 
Vinca, 1 shontd say that Libera ts less 
uthealthy for the European than Sierra 
Leone, the Ivorv Coast, the Gold Coast, 
or Lagos, [tut it fs, perhaps, too soon 
to judge. It is notewarthy, however, that 
the remarkable absence of mosquitoes 
should; to a great extent, enincide with 
a less marker prevalence of mialanal 
fevers, 

'Frem.a European point of view, per 
haps the weet healthy qwrt of Lottie 
is the mirthern half, and from all we- 
comnts it would be the Mandingo plateau 
that Enropeans would prefer for thetr 
trading or mintig: sétloments, | 
~The great, ondoubted wealth of Liberia 
lees fit its robber, but the trade im this 
prodiect is cas yet only in its Infanev, 
Another important) article of export in 
the future will be timber, Pisssava, which 
is & fiber derived fram the rind of the 
fronds of a raphia palm, figures to seme 
extent im the exports, which aleo inctuile 
eaffer, a littl cacao, ivory, copal, palm 
oil, palm kernels, ginger, camwood, and 
alnatte, 

The constitutton is franeil after that 
of the United States, There are a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, a council of six 
mumsters, and a Senate ancl a Hease of 
Represetitatives. The total membership 
of both Hons is 22. Yotera must. he 
at negro blood and own teal estite. The 
nitives gererally do not avail themselves 
of the suffrage. No forelener can own 
lind without the consent of the govern- 
ment ‘The capital, Monrovia (named 
after President Monroe), has a poprila- 
ten of about 2,500, There is ‘a regular 
army of 1000 mien, The militia number 
500. The annual tudgeet balances: at 
about $200,000, the revenues being sei- 
ally somewhat in excess of the expendi- 
tares, Customs duties furnish most of 
the recetpts. 

The American consul general to Li- 
bwria, Who has recently made several 
joumevs into the anknown intertor of 
Liberia, writes as follows: 

“The absence of railrods and of every 
ether vehicular convenience for travel 
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in. Libera is a serious drawback to. the 
development and prosperity of the re- 
public: For this reason very few Libe- 
tians verture into the interior. Except 
soliiters “anid traders, the Liberains are 
absolutely ignorant of the interior of their 
cctintty, | | 
We found po reads entitled to be 
called such leading into the imtenor, 
either to: or from notive towns. Thev 
are all crooked anc labyrinthine. They 
are mite crowed to niisheid the enemy, 
and to tender his approach to a town 
dificult during » tribal war. The abo- 
rigines give theniselves tio concern about 
obstaches im the road. They cot down a 
tree and leave part of the huge branches 
lying across the path. They never think 
of removing them except when corm- 
pelled to do oso by a Liberian commis- 
sioner. “They prefer either to climb over 
or to go arcane, and to swim a creek 
rather than te take the trouble to cross: 
it by the bridge. When an old road is 
abandoned it is flapwed by placing a 
branch as an obétrnction at the fork of 
the path. The native knows what this 
means aml takes the new road. The 
reason giver bw the native for leaving 
obstructions th the roads and for making 
them narrow and winding is net only 
to bewilder the tribal’ foe, but also to 
render it dificult for the Americo-Li- 
betian to find them in their native fist- 
esses. 


NATIVE FUNERAL 


“We arrived at one village in time to 
witness the burial cerenioni¢s over the 
rémaits of the king's datghter, who had 
thecdl three days previously, Her death 
was evidently occasioned by physical 
exiimustion, She undertook a journey 
of 40 miles three days after beconing 
aomother, Her relatives, however, con- 
elnded that her somewhat sudden death 
was due to witehcraft, and the whole 
town accordingly set about) finding the 
witch. The memorv of the dead was 
honored by the customary dance, which 
consisted of hideous yells and physica! 
eontorions, leaving the women in 


Ore-soat UNLOADERS 


state of exhawstion and the men im astute 
of frenzy, The ceremony closed with 
repeated vollevs from firearms, to an- 
nounce to the spirits on the other side 
the coming of the departed, Upon the 
grave Was left a brass kettle, some of 
the wearing apparel of the deceased, and 
some articles of fnew. 

“Te discover the witeh the suspected 
party was forced to swallow poison made 
from the sassv-wood ‘hark. According 
to the theary, the guilty cannot live with 
4 dose of this caneoction, but 1 the 
innocent it will have no effect. Many in- 
nocent persons have beet the victims 
of this superstition, until recently an an- 
tidete hias been discovered, which the 
suspects carry canceled. 

*Comtinual tibal wars in the interior 


have resulted in the depopulation af 


whole sections and th the extermination 


of thousands of farnilics: The, natives. 


are alwavs fighting, with the result that 
gold, ivory, and cattle, which formerty 
came to the matkets of Monrovia, have 
beer diverted into other directions. be- 


ORE-BOAT UNLOADERS 

T* ore transportation the cost of the 
bout-lnading amd unloading ts a large 
jiart of the expense. “The surface mumng 
with steam shovels, the pravity-car svs- 
tem to the are docks, combined with the 
‘automatic ore chutes for boat-loading, 
enables many of the ore Gperctors in the 
Upper Lake regions to place the Gre in 
the boat very quickly and ata amuail cost. 
The largest boat may now be easily 
loaded) in one of two hours with a cargo 
of 3.000 to f,000. tons and with the em 

ployment of practically no hand labor, 
The expansion of the ore tinrket las 
developed spectil ore-hoats, of which the 
augustus 8, WWoivrin is a good type 
The length of 560 feet, a tonnage of 
Sooo; and an average speed of over 
twelye miles per hour were extraordinary 
features for inland boats a few years agro, 
but now the members of this class are 
numerons ath! the cheapest to operatic. 
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canse of better protection to life and 
property. 

“Women are invariably the cause of 
every contention, Wealth aman the 
aborigines ia based solely on the number 
ot wives, bors, and cattle possessed. “The 
man who hue the most wives can easily 
he kine. The abduction of one of the 
wives of a Pessy man and the refusal to 


give her up when demand is made ts 


cums belli, The nen ofa captured town. 


are frequently put to death in the most 


cruel toatiner, while the wonten and chil- 
dren are reduced ta abject bondage. Of 
these the king takes the lion's shure and 
distriliutes the remainder among his fol 
liwers, The children are frequently sold, 
pawned, or given to satisfy financial de- 


imand, very often among themselves, or 


ta members of neighboring tribes, or 
sometimes to Liberians, who pay the price 
fer then, and then keep them under the 


“apprentice kyetern tntil they reach mator- 


ity, when they are given their liherty, 


4i they do met ubseond in the mean- 


time.” 


The season totnage for each boat of the 
too-foot class is enormous. In 1906 the 
i. &. Corey moved 302,547 tons of ore 
in qo trips; this is more than a whole fleet 
would carry 20 vears ago. With boats 
af suel an enormous cargo, the time con- 
seamed in utilaading i¢ valuable, ant the 
problem of how to quickly and cheaply 
discharge the heavy and bulky cargo has 
received mich attention fram engineers 
and ore-handling companies: | 

Tn the ecatly days of ore shipping: it 
weuld lave required 50 men working 
with hand-filled buckets nearly 23 hours 
(io unload a caroo of the Augustus B. 
Wolsrin, bot at the present time such. 
a care is removed from the hold and 
placed) on the ears or in the stock piles 
in four ar five hours. The saving in 
expense and time during’ a season for 
come So boats, which is the present num- 
ber of the ore fieet, is no small amotnt. 
The great unloaders have gradually 
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CLIMATE OF VICTORIA 


gtown trom the “whoirlers” to the bicket=. 


un the bridge tram and inte the electric 
“fast plants” of tiocyy: 

The greit modern wioaders are ¢lec- 
trically operated and require a small 
amcunt of iabor—net over three en. 
The first cost of the machines is fish, 
bot the tome ond labor save proves their 
economy. The repair bill i low anid 
the auniunt ot dock room Teayuimed to 


hanllé trnmense prints of ore i seal, 
which is a preat qdvantage jn- seme of 


the crowded ports on Lake Erie. : 

One of the most modern of these preat 
machines is the Hulett te-ton-electrie nn- 
loader. These tiachines are im operation 
at Conneant, Lorain, Tutfale, and wari- 
ous other places, while. a number are to 
be installed at Gary, Indiana. Each miw- 
chine consists of two heavy parallel iron 
pirders.at tight angles to the face of the 
dock. aml mornted on moving trucks 
which span fone or nore mitlroud tracks. 
Ch the two girders 4 carriage travels 
back and forth, carrving a long yivet 
walking beam. On the front, or the 
water end, of this walking beam is a 


vertical dependent leg, to whieh f= at- 


tached the “grab” bucket. This leg al- 
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Wars tmintains a vertical pesition, Tle 
opertor who controls the lucket rides 
ma cab or the lower ead of the leg di- 
rectly above the lecket I operation 
the walking bear oscillates ap and down, 
earring the bucket down into the hold 
et the boat and up above the dock, “The 
travel of the carriage back and forih on 
the heavy girders carries the walking 
eam and the hacket out over the boat 
ariel back over the dock. 

The average “grab” of the bucket is 
nearly to tons, and one machine alone 
has taken out of a vessel's: hold O81 tons 
of ore mone Hour. Four of these great 
machines huve removed O45 gross tons 
in fine sind a hall bers: ‘Thisas eynive- 
lent te filing a large fremht car in bo 
eecomis or jonding a-trin of 45 ears of 
40 tons each in three-quarters of an hour: 
With boats of so great « tonnage and, un 
lowers of this poreat capacity, at will net 
be tong before 50 nullion tens of tron 
ore will be moved in a single season. 
In 1900 38 milhen toms was the season's 
record, ni] with the prospective new 
beats an unieaders, neatly 48 million 
tons will be moved in tgo7—W. M. 
Greesony, Cleretond, Cfo, 


FACTORS WHICH MODIFY THE CLIMATE 
OF VICTORIA 


By Anruur W. MeCrurpy, or Vicrorta, Canapa 


QW about wour) climate?” 
“Well, it ts ahtferent fron 
that of any other place that 

vou have ever seen, and the new arrival 

In Wictoriaat ance warts to know, “Haw 

if itdierent, anil why is it different?” 
It he prrives- in Joly or August. the 





wartntest mouths of the year, be finds a 


Mean temiperature of 60° Fahrenheit and 
@ rainfall of less thanan inch per month: 
lf he arrives in January or February, 
our Coldest months, he finds a tiean ter 
perature of 0° jon a rainfall of less than 


tree inches per nicath, There may bea 
lvht fall of snow, hint it soon pasees 
away. let July and August he finds the 
grass brown and dre: in January ‘sn 
February it is green everywhere. fe, 
toe, realizes that the chimate of Vietoria 
ts different from that of anv other’ place 
that he has ever seen, 

Cn the aceompamyrius my of North 
Amenca T have marked points hiuviny a 
Mean temperature of OO° Fahrenheir for 


July ail Augwet anid those having a menn 


temperature Of go" Fahrenhelt for Jan- 
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Simmer and Winter Isothermal Lines af 
Victoria. D.C. 


mry and Febriary, joining them by at 
wuthenmal fine ronning fron ocean to 
ocean.’ 

The summer isotherm of 60° after 
leaving: Victoria enters the mainland north 
of Vancouver and runs inside the eoust 
line as far north as the VYokon: then, 
bending southeast, it passes south wi 
Hudson Bay, north of Quebec, and en- 
ters the Atlantic at Svinev, Nova Seatia. 
south of this line itis hotter than in Vic- 
turin in July and Auger, atid tarth of it 
this colder. . 

The winter isothern of 40", after leav- 
ing Vietorta, enters the mainland at Seat- 
te and tins inside the canst line as far 
south as Phoenix, Arizona: then, crossing 
the southern stats, enters the Atlantic 
at Norfolk. Virginia. Sonth of this: line 
ints wanner than in Vietoria im Janwiry 
anil February, and north of it it is 
colJert ao that, on the Paéifie coast, in 
Victoria, we find the temperature of 
Nova Scotia in simmer anid-that of Ner- 
filk, Virginia, in winter. ‘Thia is the 
more renarkable when weoconsider that 
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Victoria t6 150 miles farther north thioin 
Sydnew and yoo miles farther worth than 
Aarbolk. 

In this connection it is interesting te 
glance at the absolute maxim -and 


ninimum surface temperatures of the 


following cities of North America for 
Ios as reported in the L. S$. Weather 
Bureau Sammary for that vear, Chart 
MIN: | 


tilgheet Levers, 


Wietoria wetectvnspenceuns, Ono a4 
= 4 
Terente os... pees amet re ( 
Montral .,......-. teats wy ~tz 
OEE Sescerressstsstccaee. (Od “19 
SONNY | mesic neic= pee ccs Se “04 

CSE cae eae :ot--~~ uy tl 
New Work... .ceeeraei ay WM 
Washington, 0, @.......... 05 = = 
WOMIOMG. (Wii ctiece ee teveeg lk. ee i 
Mianta, Ga..... Th = 


eae ect alles Wits = ar he. 5 i; 
ew Uren... ocee ue at im 


Ciktabarna 4 ca - —fi 
Phontx, arironay.,....... 1 » 
Bt outa Mihiecwscassesca. ot = 
NSH. = ewer eecestessestee: 1 
Salt Loke City,..,... res ay =i 
Socrameiie ....2.... he st 
Puertlatel, Ohregeuy. SPP re, 2. 1) i; 
Cy ithe fed enh eee ep eo a 


ft will be motion that all other cities 
mentioned have both a hieher and lower 
temperature than Victoria, with the ex- 
ception of Phoenix, Arizona, and Sacra- 
mento, Californin, in which cases the 
winter mininnint is not 40 low as at Vie- 
borin. 

The following, table affords a cormpar- 
mun ot Victoria's average rain atl snow 
fall with that of ether Comadian cities for 
a 20-year perod :* 


Bali ahs 
Victoria, MI-2 FF te 
Wenig oc 15.2 fed 
Nlinitteal ....... aa 1 Lag 
Swinney, N.S. 2.6 yt 


From the above it will he seen that the 
average rainfall of Victoria i= similar 
that of Montreal, Winnepeg's beinge less 
and Syvdnev's greater, and that the sruw- 
fall of Victoria is one-seventh of that of 
Montreal, one-fith of that of Sydney, 
and one-third of that of Winnipes. 

The following table gives the aheolite 


CLIMATE or Victoria 


tai and snow fallin inches during 1905 


iti—" 

Peinlni. Fete. 
WHGROHTA - 46 cue cag ce wre gaes . 
Winnipeg: =... a th 42 
Mbotitfeal case ese ss. ee ces SS 10 
Sydney, NB... 2s ISS 
Hoetinm . 266. ‘ada 2 8 45 
New Work ...-cilcieae.. 4 Ey! 
Warthitigtin, DOC one ah i 
Nortibl: Was. ..ss-secsess= tt Iz 


With the exception of Winnt- 
pee. the rainfall in Victoria ts 
lees than that in any other city 
mentioned, and Victorias snow- 
fall is the leust of all. 

Tea wa still further inte ile- 
tail, the following table gives the 
niin anil snowfall im Victoria ter 
each month of 1903 and up to 
December 19, Bgot;* 


— 4 — 

Sook th. fait Soce, Bain Sug 

January ..,, 239 4.50 2.27 2.09 
February 4-37 tt 

March .. 1.9 ote 'T 
Agi ..--.-, 021 ty, th 
hus eons Gl 1S 
Tutte . foo 0 03 
Jule .. #10 a. it 
Anagaret ve ie O.53 
September .. 04 4.14 
Chetuber ..... 28 = 00 

Soverber .. G,ql Abs , 

Diccember —. 2.82 tg 0,30 








Tital. 22.51 4.30 25,98 4.20 


These remirkable conditions are so 
startling: that we at once look to the gen- 
vraphical features surrounding Victoria 
for the answer to the question, “Why 1s 
the cliniate different from that of art 
other place that we have ever scene 

The accompanying map shows Ingh 
Hittin ranges at a distance of 4o to 
roo miles from Vietoria, with an opening 
te the Pacihe between the Olympic 
Mountains and the mountains of Van- 
couver Island, In this opening lies the 
Strait of Juan de Pieo (20 miles wide}, 
with jow-lwing lancs.and foothills on, beth 
sides of tt. Through this gap in the 
mouutains the prevailing southwest, west, 
om! northwest winds, modified ly the 
tenyperature of the ocean (60° PL in stim 
mer aid 45° Fin winter), have free ac- 


(hutline Man Showing the Situation of 
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céss to Victoria, They give us°a teni- 
yerature comparatively cool in summer 





Vietorta, Bo. 


and warn in winter, and tatty mach of 
their moisture beyond us, to be precip 
tated on the distant monntain ranges. 

The south winds from the Pacific in 
passing over the lafty (Olympic Moun- 
tains drop their moisture there in the 
for OF rain of snow atl come tii its a8 
com and dry winds. 

The follawing table will afford com- 
norson betwee the precipitation at Vie- 
torin amd at statins nearer the mowntam 
ranges upon Vancouver tsland and the 
inimlandl 2° 


PRECIPITATION DURING 1905, TN INCILES 


Victorm, B: Coo... re) ie ckea’ BE 
Fatonsh, U, So Acie aL 
Bariiell, By 2. . 

Peart, ER; Moe ce eee 
New Waratoninster. B.€.. 
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southeast, cist, northeast, and north 
are tot prevailing winds and have com- 
pay littl: influence on our climate, 

ot when we do have a northeast wind 
blowing from the muuntand in winter ar 
sprmg. as we had fora week or ten days 
in March of 1906, the temperature drops 
several aleerees below freezing and the 
change is felt keenly, In summer the 
north wind, blowing «ver a heated land 
Surface, if our warmest wind, There has 
heen an cecdstonal cold winter, with con- 
sitlerable snow, notably 1893, but it ts 
nosnal anid bas littl effect on the ayer- 
“age temperature of a number of years. 

T would suggest, therefore, that among 
the factors which modify the climate of 
Victoria, giving te our mild winter, 
Warm summer dave, aml] cool summer 
nights and a minima precipitation, are 
the following: = 

1. (Jur insular position. 

2. The very imifonm temperature of 
the Pacihe to the west of 1. . 

3. Prevailing westerly winds, with free 
ACCS. 

4. High mountain ranges situated at 
such a distance that Int littl of the pre- 
cipitation catised by them extends to Vic- 
ftoria, 

5. The Olympic Mountains, modifving 
the south winds and Precipitating their 
meisture there, so that these winds reach 
ws. cool and dry. 

6, Slight precipitation: throughout a 
Jarge portion of the year, permitting 
abundant stnshine during those periods. 

I maw acd that the climate of Victoria 
during July and August of fast vear 
(19007 reminded tre verv much of that 
of the Nile Valley during the months of 
January and February, The rave of the 
sin were about as hot, the air as dry. 
the nights as cool and there was so little 
rain that Howas hardly noticeable. | 

: Repurt ifthe Chief ofthe Weather Hutean, 
iter 8, Bo 270-2 

Canithan Meteorological Service Stumiiary 
lip tO tenes 

“LS. Weather PureanSinmery, 190 

“Wictoria Statron, Canadian “Metecralogical 
merwiihe, 1st, 

*Caruhian ard U.S. Weather Boren Sum- 
HUT ys [ats 
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“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND" 


HE National Geographic Snecietv 
will probably publish about Sep- 
tember 20 a volume of from Tho te 200 
pages. containing the more striking anil 
instinctive of the tasty pactures that have 
been published in the Magazine during 
the past several vears. The Soviely has 
received many. requests: from members 
and others desiring copies of certain of 
wor illustrations, which we have baer 
unable te satisfy, owing to the fact that 
practically all of the numbers are out 
of print. It‘is planned to tnelude in this 
hoak pictures representing: every part 
of the work, as well as subjects of cen- 
eral geopraphic interest. "The volume 
will consist entirely of itustrations, with 
iran sik ti tem lines of explanatory 
text beneath cach pectire, and also con- 
mans bibhegraphy of several pages of the 
standard books an different parts qt the 
world aml geographic subjects, inert 
ne natural history. 
no order that the Sectety omar knew 
in advance how many copies the members 
may densa, wt is requested that every 
member desiring cgpies will fill out the 
blank fom printed on another page and 
return it as soon as prossthle, The price 
ofthe voliow wall be Stoo, anid will be 
sent only to mennibers subscribing for it 
The volume has been prepare: hy Gilbert 
Hl. Gresveror, etliter of the Nari ag, 
Gkocrabine MAAR Ne 


PHOTOGRAPH OF OL. WELL NEAR 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


LX 7 HES a well is drilled into the cil- 
hearing aan a charge of nitrie 
givcerine, from 10 to 200 oF tire quarts. 
1s lowered into the well and exphnted to 
open up the sand, This results ina better 
How of the oil mite the well, and ae a role 
thaterinily increases the production. ‘The 
accorpanving photograph shows the ef- 
fect, at the stirface. of the discharge of 
30 quarts mf the explosive at a depth of 

438 feet. 

—a. +l, Corneling, Gi City, Mt, 


A Vicorous Orn WELL s49 





8 Vigcoraas Chl Well, Gal Cire, Penn 
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FCHOES OF THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTH- 
QUAKE 


By Roseer E. C. Srearns, oF Los ANGELES 


™, URING the excitement incident 
D tw the San Francis earth- 


Fo juake varios rumors were In 
the air Jor-severa] lars, ecitie without the 
dightest foomidation, others exaggerations 
of sdine comparatively trifling fact, Te- 
peated) Trees rncith to mouth, mirage tial 
anduletorid with each repetition, ss an 
Mistratiot, it was stated that the well 
known Clif House “wasthtewn mtd the 
cen arn) not d-westioe left,” when infact it 
Wan duitiaged to the extent of a few hun 
dred dollars In the falluwing Orivber 
we rend of the of pri quake that observers 
tn ora placte: on the comst “noticed 
cevsers of heater! liquids ejected high ont 
of the hereon fine.” Tt ts not altogether 
improtible that cau or seheceanic 
disturbances canst] by sehuinic or val- 
euac action may have oecurred, but om 
efforts tu trace toa definite source the 
statement feferred to hive bee imiste- 
cessful, This, tke the CIE House pumir, 
nv be duc to an overheated) pmagina- 
Tier, 

The keepersot the Point Pines Light- 
hous: Stiien, near Monterey, writes: 
“Dilid net sec ar hear of any disturbance 
obthe sch at the time of the earthquake 
of April pe. other than that persons on 
boar a ship entering the harbor sup- 
posed! they mud struck a rock.” 

Captain MeCollough, bar pilet, who 
wis biringme the collier He/fington in 
from the sea.on the morning of Agri] 18. 
is quoted as follows bw a San Prancisce 
paper: “We were off Diablo in about 


* Potet Dhablo ton te nttherly able of the 
entrince to San Fraretecu Bay, between Poiat 
Minita | westwa)) ao! Line lott bensiwards, 
and fost. a brie more than one atitine tile 
fron Fort Pott, on the opposite alpore. It 
rir slrarply to 900 foot in about threesyoar- 
ters of n oinite: hue atreng current. ripe elese 
arcand it, and be the Mile maine to. all navi 
1ore—DAV INS, 


hits fathiue of water, when the. curth- 
quake shock shockuseup, The Heiling- 
jum shivered and shook like a sprinizless 
wap an a eordaray road. The svirm- 
lien at first was as if the big steamer was 
iimping from one gravel bed to another, 
aril it seer ws if she would jar her in- 
sidlesout, As the shalang gained in in- 
tensity, it seenied as if she was blowing 
cart hudler tiles, a explosion every sec 
cud, Tt was a terrifving expenence, and 
meme of the aneanniness was taken otf ly 
the fact that the sca Wis as smooth as 
vlass-and showed net a tipple when the 
shaking wie at its worst.” 

Since the earthquake the jriluts have 
made extensive sountings on the bar 
ail so far have fuund no changes tn the 
depths No sweeping or wnisual wiive 
secure) along the coast, at least none 
was certicmed tn ve peppers cut thee thane, 
thengh possthly there may have been 


some qiite local movement of the sem at 


places along the shore of Menslocine 
nitll TTmbokdt cétuties. | 

A high wave, it is stated, washer! ont 
two buildings at Moe Landing, in Mon- 
tere Play, and the shire at that port 
was reported to haye sunk six feet. If 
so, it cimmot properly Ine attributed, ci- 
rectly or indirectly, to oceamie (isturi- 
ance, byt to Tieited local moyettent, 
being in line with. the general north- 
weaterly and ‘southwesterly tren], which 
incinded Hollister, Castroville, Salntas, 


Anal other near-by towns and villages in 


Momteres County, and southward to San 
juan, in San Benito County, where the 
old adebe mission church of San Jimn 
Liuuwtistia was seriously danwged. 

4 the effects of the varthyaake on 
maroe Hfe, we have barely a scrap of 
information, The following 1s not with- 
nut interest: There are several parties of 
Japanese engaged in the Abalene | [att 
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ates) fishing along the iain shure. as 
well as on some of the islands in the 
Santa Uarbara Channel, working one 
place after another as long @s each local- 
ity cuntines profitable and using a dive 
ing sitit in pursuit of the btisiness Tt 
was stated at the time that o party of 
Hay (a few miles sith of Monterey 
Hav), left éhrly in August last for the 
const oft San Latis Obispo County. with 
the intention of collecting abalenes near 
Morr Roek. In the fillowing October 
it was reported that the expedition proved 
a failure, not because af a searcity of 


nbalenes, for they were fouml to be in 


great abundance, but for miles along 
the shore they were all dead The ccean 


FOR TEACHING PHYSOGRAPHY 
WOH, United States: Gevlogical Sur- 
vev has selected o list of 100 of 
its ditlas shiwts for the purpose of ihas- 
trating a variety of plysiographic forme. 
This has been published asa leaflet, piv 
ing unider each sheet the principal pliysio- 
eraphic form or forms which it Ulbds- 
trates. and with this list isa cross-refer- 
ence Hist showhwe the sheets on which 
each topagrraphic form is lystrated. Par 
instance, agizmuding streams re ilts- 
trated on the Maxwell (Cal) Sheet, 
alluvial fats on the Cocamonga OCal, 
cheet. anticlinal mounitam= on the Clond 
Pak (Wwo.) sheet, denuded platenim 
on the Corazon UN, Alex.) sheet, dissect 
fnult blocks on the Needles. (Ane) 
sheet, glaciated topescraphy on the [eirket 
(Mass.) sheet, Incusteime platis om the 
Anmroosa (Nev-Cal) sheet, kettle mo- 
riines om the Edgely (N. Dak.) shiet, 
wind eresion on the Coldwater (Kans) 
sheet, etc. ‘These athas sheets, with. the 
nid of auch a list, will prove very helpful 
wo tenchers of plysiagraphy. 7 
This set of 100 sheets with the leaflet 
will he sold for #3 by the U. S$, Geological 
Survey, Washington, PC 
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hed was covered with an otly, bituminous 
slime, or something of the kind, pre: 
sumably due to the earthquake on Aprl 
(8, aan) fatal te thie shell-fish, 

The discharge inte the sa OF poisctmus 
tuatter, whatever it< character, may have 
occurred before or since the quake of 
April 18, and the disturbance, whenever 


Ht ooentred, may hove been comparatively 


loch) arl restricted to a limited range 


alors the mai shore. 


The postinaster at Misero informed te 
that the shock af Apmol 18 was very slight 
at that place—so slight that “some people 
were nat awakened by it.” i. 
Point Pines.is about go miles south of 
the entrame of San Francisoo Hav, and 
Motto is too miles south of Potnt Pinos: 


NEW TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


The U, §, Geological. Sutvey has recentls 

published ptopegraphic atlas sheete of the finf- 

lowers dpi oang hee = 
‘Slee 
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Herminghison Special -« bam 
Desert Well soo... Arinorn 
Rayon Sard! ..--.-.--<--<.---eeeees Louwisiain 
Hexclider .. peaeseeees pees » MELONI 
Krenilin . teceeey WLOILENA 
Whwewumville. .. 0... —... Pennaylwaitia 
EP crrecett finiy bay Peenumes py) viattiat 
Tiler. evan ea heteermaiasa) SNR 
a fo ee ....Bwith Dakota 
Camelshack ..... a7 .. Aria 
Fort MeDowell . ... .. .. Aripana 
Kittle Loki ........ . AD onan 
Freee Special. tal, 
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Tron Springs Special aveaeteee 
Ltah=VW yorung 


Cuthbert Peak .. 


Elubopades Sno oes Ants 
sew Haven , | Whtitte) diane 
Lia wtean cealalieei nesene ns Ob 
Pittclaat a anes Perry] vena 
FYienbeth West Virginia 
[idbitwonk Wert Virginia 
Decralt ......++-------- one 


ihiahvernn 
ee 


Chandler . 
Evantville 


Casalepaga, ...-----ss9 ee esses ees Alas 
Solin ..+.-. deemed : Alowkit 
Colusa aes California 
WWavtellorl —---£5.60<2--002 California 
loutvalle an uenticks 
PF eelaan tein ks . Marvlarul 
Fly Soceinl....----. Nevada 


Lake Pleacaont , (iy bk ens _ eat rk 
Ciwer _,. North Carclina-Senth Carreira 
(trreualiable a — dNnivs 


3 5+ 


Shee. slat Fr. 
ee Pedonayleaiia 
Fideca § welt trrTrt Tier Teen New Vor| 
Tipper Fates ycx-c New: York 
New: [wormficll ......,.-,2..-, .. Peirnas lee 4tvia 
Thrertitert itepeceeegeweees eos WRea) Vizpinio 
od Sie WW tae 


New viditions lave alto been exintad of the 
fulluwing: shicets ; 


“Sheet 
Patina ‘coi [iedaw, ane=Alaretaiwl 
Patria: 8... Poniiaslvnriii- New hey 
Progult ......,Nerth Carelina—Searth Carealtens 


The price of those ating sheets ie five conts 
cach, or $4) 6 miei pera eH 
mule in cosh: or by nO Coo pa 
able to the Director nat “the. L Cooligrical 
SHIVeN, wt we at hee 


‘Sigig. 





ity A 1 Tratt, ‘sihisatenied, "350, Oxg 
iehies Philardelphins f, BO Lidpptiiedit (ho. 
(ae. 


This teed be hk fnetinating hafratine of 4 
rahitralica’s Acre mite the alserighives of 
trevor Sew Guna, and reminds one very 
Hoch Of wane of De Chatlha’s sores of ex- 
ql itaatinans The iUnatrathois ame edesinialle 
weed. Some of the author's descriptions, hiaw- 
wun, have to be taker on faiths for tistance, 
the story of the fabting net which is woven by 
spuicre. Agcontimg to Mp Pratt, the natives, 
When they want a fishing. tet, set up in the 
foreur a tambon pele, bert teta gn opal form 
After a ehortwhile they return te fried tliat thee 
spiders Twe covered i with a web which in #6 
tongh that a makes oa perfect fi net. “The 
book gives several Whtatrations cf babe fhalaltig 


et cin ahowe the natives dipping im the 


stremms with them, ft aliocald be motel, how- 
ever, that the illestrations are net trom pilirti- 
greipli 


The Burton Holmes Lectures. By E Barton 
‘Thales. po Vol Pp sooo gox Fh? tches 
ao trated. New York: MeChire. Philliges & 


yi <" = The Moorish Enm- 


Vial 
Va a Cilviipian CHimes: Grecian Journers: 
he Wonders af Tiessaly, 
Vol 4. (ins of the Harley Cosst; Opsee of 
tlhe Algerian Sabara t Siuthern Sip, 
Vol. 3, Hawaiian Islaala: Edie cod China: 
Vel 6. Yellowstoie 


Manila. 
National Park: Grail 
Koamyers iad Arraania { Moki Lawl. 


1 tne Marsceo; Tex 


jrire. | 
2 Rained abet Maris; 
1 arab 


Paria Eoyperayticnt,, 


THe Narionat Groorariic MaGazine 


Wol 7 Throwgh Europe with «a Caner: 
ee meireat Ureling through 

WT 
Vol © Saint  Petereln Moscow! The 


‘Tratie-Siberian Raikes 

Vo, o. Dinwn the Aniwer, Plate ie Fier 
treeDelieny Atty. 

Volta Seoul, Capital of Korea; Japan, the 
Cinttitizy: Japan the (ihe 


nein Holmes, traveler and becturer) gives 
nich please ai) o fwd of interesting ati 
eetrnctive information in his “Travia loge,” a 
work of ten wehimes, whiel: comtarre bes iran. 
cipal lecnites, Three cumplete travelogues are 
woitisted in cach volute: To a great meaty 
who have wor traveled extensavely and to dhe 
large tutiber whe will be ylad to renew. tear 
nepali wilh Ue ottawa corners 
ofthe work! tie compiling of Bice Hilo” 
lectires will be inost acceptable, for he demon- 
slrates it this travel lilary hip silty i” n- 
wart a vived Titelike description of whist he 
hale stan itv hie 260000 tiles of travel aes ie 
wall wette tlhe qaert wk Pee ches tr this talles | 
thee tuscan. 

Healing froin a knowledge born of wile 
experince Hee mvc a phtthe iiveys te tite 
mol whew a descriptor 16 attempted, thee 
wiithionr Tas teft Verv bile 06 be desited [ni this 
eomiectiint, the Yolen Havin a total of 4.000 
half tome Hhaktraticas aml an tal 2 coluved 
pilates, covering joutieya thigh thirty differ- 
emt erties anh cinitries. Tiere are a thesasarel 
views of nataral ecetiery—the wonderful mou 
itt, potme canyvora, all rivets af the world: 
diheut whe sate commber of plonres of the great 
art aml agechitectifal treasures, ancient and 
nein, phobagrayilie: teprodieticns of thay 
wotwlerinl enpinecrinmg feats, with pacts uf 
ie, most eminent men ond women, rulers, pa- 
trite, mtn) dttest, devel) os the mative types of 
Hearly. ciyiy mice, eich tikes liv ioe wiles, it 
sort, knew just what is nenlfal to convey 
the most infiirmation to the stay at-home slald- 
a 

Alr Holmes on o seriter hae a deciceiily 
wraphic Atvle: aid a genins for wieifvirgg liv 
varraties. The reader seems to board the train 
“F caTaVvan snd travel aang ime iis mii 
onesie too bit now ane thence well os tit 
nang the Journey. finebing aril exploring: criti 
cus Gtit-tf-the-way places and init tinys with 
Hedley threes te the haar of an ancient and 
rumaittic Moorish city, or petadvettire tallcing 
with a gronp of bearded Cossacks while. ett 
rivite aver the “Truns-Sthetian Rurlway, as the 
cate ty le, 

The travelogues are splendidly boand, printed 
on Very grand poper, ivi) ore a — vareels 

fi. 
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== _ PIANO-CRITERION 


In passing judgment upon punas, the Steinway serves on the cntenon—the representa- 
tive of every point of piano perfection, | 

Point by point, the questioned inétrument-is compared—the tone with Stemway tone— 
the conduction with Steinway conétruction—its fanding among artets and musicians with 
the Steinway @anding —its price, these pomts conmadered, with the Stemway. price. 

Thus for over half o century every new make of piano has been judged, with 


STEINWAY 


has proved the bes! af all points. Whatever your Steinway, whether an expenave Art 
Work, a $750 Mamature Grand, or a $900 Vertegrand, you atl have the pleasure ol 
krewwing thas your plang the criterion for al! offers. 








When cotsadering the purchae of a pone, you mwe it bo your- 
oell to =aamine fret the pecigral Laer paket Wy erbegy and, which has ne? 
w tity unprecedented lave! aa (he greai plane ical vf fhe 
hentioth century. tt can be beruyht for $500 at Stemway Hall, 
oe rem wry authormetd Stein ia deales, with the cee of breag dat 
ated lenmcbling acdbcledd 

¢ [Eieoett ater! atalegipe ated [bee Lotte tocar Let 


The ‘TV rence wl the Weriewratel.” =u 
un peut aoe meohon wl terion "or ajuk tater 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 Easi 14th Strect . . New York 





ORRESPONDENCE with pub- 
lishers and authors is invited 
with reference to special map 


work for technical publications: We 
compile, draw, engrave, and print 
maps in as many colors as required, 
making a specialty of historical and 
technical maps ofall kinds, Our map 
libra ry’ is a niprehensive, comprising 
all geographie dats available and we 
are prepared to submit suggestions 
nnd estimates for map work where 
original research and editorial assist- 
unee are required, 


Tien Merrnevys-SNowrnae Wowks 
HCKFALO, NX. W 








ANDREW 8, GaaHaM JEAOME M, GAAHAM LOWS 4. ZACHERA 
PRES. £452 THEA, Hi Certhiny SER une, 


Eatetirnera 1844 


Andrew 33. Graham Co. 


lb#O RAPE To 


“Lithoarapbers 
Photo- Lithographers 


DESIGNING, ILLUSTRATING, ENGRAVING 
HEPRODUCTIONS OF MAPS, CHARTS, PATENT DRAWINGS 


OWE OF THE MOST MODERN AND BEST 
| EQUIPPED FPLANTS IN THE GCOUNTHY¥ 





4{2-14-16 FOURTEENTH STREET 


CIE ce OF ££ aTrRETT 


| TELEPHONES M. 1005—HM. oat WASHINGTON, BD. c. 





Pieess metiian this Magarin: 





Offioe Hours, 6.30 A. “4. te 5 P.M. Telephone, North 344 








Hubbard Memorial Hall 
Sixteenth and M Streets, Washington, D. C. 
WILLIS L.. MOOEHE. : Preadeni HEN CANSETT Wt Prenat 
JOMN JOY EDSON ; ; a . | J reenter OP, ACSTIN Seon etary 
GILAERT MoM. GCROSYENOK ; . Eco ELIZA A. SS VORE : Fase Seca || 
FB. EICHELBERGER Pe ee JOHN OLIVER LA GORCE Aut. Secostary 
BOARD OF MANAGERS : 

19 1h 1506-1 Sta Lor? 194 
ALENMSNDEA GAAHAM BELL Oo, =) AUST HEARY FF. BLOUNT 
HES Y O84 f%= 7 T GHEELES J, BEEL c, ®. BGHESTEA 
Ji. AWAD GOAE Ta Cy CHAMBERLIN -. ¥, GOVILLE 
A ite’. QHEEELT Bee CHE Dy een CeaaLee CENEY 
GILBERT HH. GROPYENGA SH ZOF. E-Oeeis ; fi Cc. SIL ita 
AAMELO HEMP DAVID , PARCHMILD RUGGLES! Kal PeAAN 
Oo. H. TITTMANN Aol, HERP Y ATLL LL. Mice 
JOH . WILecin c, HaaT MERRILAM a. AD woTH 


The membershep fee includes sahwcriptinn th The Sational Geographic Magaiine 
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Recommendation for Membership in the | 
| 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


foalliowitig form  encloded tor nse Let ne Himinalion ra rernotie foc menberihin 
The fel ge f i im th t it for memberihi; 


Please detach and fill in blanks and send ta the Secretary 
SSS SS SSS SS SS 


Dike: Anil membership, fa; Tile irimimihershiijs, Fa i chee be encinoed, pense moke. it 


nivable ttanler ofihe Natlona) Geayruplic Secbety and, 2 ote distance froo Washingtoo, cemit bs 
ew Vor treat of pest illce ies eer. 


Pag 


To the Secretary, National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C ; 
S¥eawe propos 


feiss: 


far membersigy in the Society. 


eaar pietihitea Pils Maeare 





a igs interested in lishing, Shooting, 


Canoeing, Camping, Prospecting, 
'xploring, Mountain Climbing and 
other “ Near to Nature” 
should send tor catalogue to... 


pursuits 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
ns Vl tre ad 
figh-g grade Outfits, tucluding Outing Garments 


NEW YORK, U 3. A. 





57 READE. STREET 


Che Berk 
Lugraving Cn. 


Bienes poraire 





46-49 .51 NORTH TENTH STREET 
Ubilabelphia, nse 





PLUUSTHATIONS and reproductions 
| for all book anc magazine pur- 
poces, in halitene, ine etching, and 
colon, We are especially equipped 
tor making engravings for high-class 
periodicals, books, and catalogues. 





WE SOLICIT TOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
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10,000 
Typewritten Letters 
$20.00 


9,.O00—312.00 


1.000—$4.00 | 


@ Dont we fac-amile 
letters when you can get 
teal typewrilten ones at 
such low heures. Send 
for samples: 


FRANCIS M. ALFORD & CO. 
409 Massachusetts Avente NW, W. 









COMPLETE SETS of the 
National Geographic Magazine 








P= HE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
Society has fve complete sets of the 
Magazine, beginning with 1888, which are 
for sale at S1CO per set, unbound. ‘The 
17 volumes may be obtained bound in 
unilorm half morocco for $34 additional. 





Copies of the following special maps or publications issued by the Society 


may be obtained at 23. cents per copy: 


Chart af the Werld on Mervofor's Prajection 
(49027 inches!, in 4 colors 
Prepared under the deection of the Hyde. 
graphic Office 


May of Cuba (12024 inches), 4 colors 


Mop of the North Polar Regions (18 2 18 inches), 
in 7 color: will be toed about June 25 
A Series of 75 Nlusteatios (45 beong boll.paged 
ail wild gurwe | : 5 
from pebvotingragelee hy Hon. Caeonge Shuras, 
Thod 
Afop af ploxko (42a 3 ilies). in 3} colore 
eoared uncker the doection ol & 
Geslogice! Sarvey 
Map af the Philippines (23 0 M6 incbes), io 4 colire 
Prepared uncey the decchon of the Wa 
Fpaltoenl aiid! the Fleseme ol the (epocie 
Map af Seoul wl fre uF (bi a 0P 1 he a) 
Fremarred under the direction of 
pend Tttaedl 


ue VA a 


Mop of Northeastern China (Mia 28 inches) 
Prepand under the direction of thr Wise 
Series af Ticelve Afups on the Afkan Hoonadany 


Dipute 
Bi pared under the dieection of Hon, Juhi 


Fouer, ex-Secretary of Sate 
Map ef Saulh Amenca (Ou 12 inches), m fh colore 


Senee ef Twenty Full-page Tie Cofowad Charis, 

Guywinyg store trecks wil 1 ol wealhes 
[coe eeteng 

Prepared under the daection of De. Wille 

LL Moore, Chief LS. Wrathe Boren 


Paniwma of fhe Pi rchgell Moorntatne, Alaabu 
CF ee i hee) 
Avremoriatde pactare. showing scores al tolty 
peaks in an aeee ae dayge ae thee State «| 
Delia ane 


A Sevies of F400 Pictures af the Philippines, 
thawing the lypra of peep. their maniere ol dale 
ant induutnra, thew country: and peaaueces 


EACH MAP OR SERIES, BY MAIL, 2 CENTS 











NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Hubbard MWlemwerial Hall, =ixteently and IVI Streets 





Washington, D.C 
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i Loe ee Cd eit gb Diepreighn, [id thet Belle! beep Boge / 


fit Grow af Manheyp Represents a Fovarite Afaxim of the fomorese - 
**§ See Noa Epil, Adamo Vie East Hour We Ewa, “" 


SCENES FROM EVERY LAND 


Special Announcemen! by the National Geographic Society 


YO many requests are being received for back numbers of the National G ecpgraphic 
Magazine containing unique and valuable pictures, which being entirely out of 
pont cannot ter supphed, that i has been deaded to meet the constantly i 
Per ShELae demand in another Way. 

Ag arkéhc volume has been prepared by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Editor of the 
National Geographic Magazine, and is on the press, containing about two hundred of 
the more wonderful sand métroctrve of the many l| udirathons that have appeared mn the 
Magazine since its inception, in | S88. Accompanying cach dludration are +0 to 100 
words of text. A. bibliography of several pages of dandard books relating to the cif- 
lerent parts of the world and geographic subpects is alee ticlucled, 

The volume wall be about 654 by 10 inches and is being printed on the same 
mipenot pure white paper used by the Magazine. The price of this unique and val- 


wable volume is ©1000. poitpaid, ond as the EDITION WILL BE LIMITED vou 


order should be sent in al once on the blank below. The volume will be delivered — | 
about September 30 | 
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Hon, OQ, FO Astin, 
Me crefary Vattona! Geog naphic Sarees, 


if ‘Oaunirion, i f 


Please reserve for me ot” Scenes from Every Land.” for which 
[wall remet & 1.00 per copy when the volume iw delivered. 
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fdree! fillers 


Cty ond Stale 





|saseuex! | JUDD & DETWEILER | 


OF OUR WORK 
(Invorpecsted) 


PRINTERS 
af BOOKS, CATALOGS, 
Ete. @ A SPECIALTY of 


BRIEFS ent RECORDS 


OUT-OF-OTY WORK SOUCITED 


420-422 Eleventh Street N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Books on Latin America and the West Indies 


0 YOO ere bnerteebe’ in chesth Areerhoe, Cemipal diucths, Mexloo, the Weut tnties, or tn the 
Bo Sstural Mieuery of the Teplice, eile et cee fur out new chiles, ou of which in dewoted 
alitieat coorclaetrel ie tere wit mateaf print wks, Wer ther to etemnt books upon Cee mut 
feet, Togetler ties form at Lirrniahts aidition to American tbbography. Free upon request. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN BOOK CO.; 200 William ‘Street, New York City 











HENRY ROMEIKE’S 
BUREAU OF PRESS CUTTINGS 
33 UNION SOUARE, NEW YORK 


EADS every paper of Importance published In the United States, and 
through its European agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienon 
every paper of Importance publlehed In Europe and the British Colonies. 
One subscription on any given subject will bring notices from the United 
States, and if desired, also from the European papers. 


WRITE FOR TERMS 








CIVIL SERVICE-P41s weit 
allway Mell, Sen to fe ie peer. Poel Office, facto fice. Bm) Carrier, fren 
Gaston Deer, Fis te tam. . 
Perales wilerlite! to out Office and Custom Votes commlnetions.  § jeepare yoo 
serieciie far ites cuminethonas by feoll che eel) Sot. Mamioutivogs dur soon, 
Velte mam for pinrtivlate Fachoer step. 


National Civil Service School, Jane L Woes, Gen’) Mgr., WINS TOR.SALEM, N.C. 
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THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND | 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, . .« « «©  $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, . . $606,591.33 
Deposits, . . . « $467,687.00 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 

LOANS MADE ON REAL ESTATE AND COLLATERAL 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 

REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 

TRUST DEPARTMENT 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTER, 


AGENT, Eu. n 
JOHN JOY EDSON, 
Preasldent 


UR Pinetown of Office Furniture j 15 caine’ with everything 

/ requisite to the fumishing of a modem office, a bank, a committee 
room, etc. Com ple te assortments and latest and best styles of Office Furni- 
ture—Roll-top Desks, Flat-top Desks, Standing Office lesks, ‘Typewriter 
Desks, Typewnter and Letterpress Stands, Revolving Office Chairs Sia- 
tionary Ofhce Chairs, Stationary Bookcases, Revolvin cases, Sectional 
Bookcases, Sectional Filing Devices, Office and Talat Tables, Ward- 
robes, Leather Furniture, etc. -& Soe Office F urmitute made to order. 


g ‘Anca is called to our Lele ‘Model Stack,” in her golden oa 
weathered oak, which is composed of a top and base, one 13-in. section, 
one 12-in. section, and one 9-in. section, non-bi glass doors; dust- 
prool; substantially made andeasytosctup. $13.75 per ‘Model Stack’ 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


New York Washington Paris 





¥ JUDD A DHTWRILEER, INC,, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


